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THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS OF GEOMETRY. 


It would seem strange that a periodical, supported by those en- 
gaged in the pursuit of the higher branches of knowledge, should be 
entirely without contributions upon scientific subjects. [ts contrbu- 
tors cannot, indeed, attempt the style of Euclid or La Place, but there 
ire scientific themes to which they can aspire. Those long versed 
nthe nicest subtilties of the mathematics, find it extremely difficult 
clearly to unfold the principles of their science to those entirely desti- 
tute of their own nice ideas of quantity and ready perception of its re- 
lations. And it has been remarked, that modern mathematicians, in 
particular, exhibit a carelessness in laying down the steps by which 
they have arrived at their conclusions, strangely discordant with the 
strictness of the Alexandrian school. [tis the humble part of the 
student to notice the difficulties which he may, in consequence, have 
encountered. 

These considerations have induced us to state the process by which 
we have endeavored to explain to our own mind certain geometrical 
principles that have engaged our attention. 

Geometry, as its name imports, treats of the dimensions of matter. 
Founding its reasonings on the perception of the senses, it proceeds, 
from afew simple and manifest truths, to the most profound conclu- 
sions. It is accordingly a very natural error to consider the quantities 
of which it treats as necessarily material. Philosophy teaches us that 
matter is impenetrable, and that force can bring matter into space not 
occupied by other matter. Bodies are said to meet each other in any 
part, when there is no space between them in that part. ‘Therefore all 
matter has extension in every direction ; for if any body of matter had 
hot extension in any particular direction, two other bodies of matter, 
on opposite sides of it, could meet in that direction, and there could be 
ho matter between them. Accordingly points, and also lines and sur- 
faces, which are not considered as having extension in the direction 
perpendicular to them, have only an ideal existence. The same rea- 
soning may be varied so as to show that they are not impenetrable— 
an indispensable idea in conceiving of the coincidence of their seg- 
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ments This, Simpson seems not to have kept in view, in the demon- 
stration quoted in the second note to Playfair's Euclid. a 

Not only are points, lines, and surfaces ideal, but they are primitive 
ideas Our cones plions ol squares, isosceles triangles, &c., are de. 
rived and limited from other and simpler ideas ; they can be explained 
to anv one who has those primitive ideas, and such an explanation is 
called a definition. But these primitive ideas cannot be thus referred 
to others. You might as well talk to the blind man of color, as en- 
deavor to inculcate these ideas by any other method than illustration. 
Accordingly no definition ean be given of them but such as reducing 
each to its abstract element. ‘Thus a point is well defined as indica. 
ting position. But, while it admirably illustrates our introductory re- 
marks, nothing can be more objectionable, as a fundamental definition, 
than that of Playfair’s: “If two lines are such that they cannot coin- 
cide im any two points, without coinciding altogether, each of them is 
called a straight line.” Now this is true enough; and so 1s it true 
that “the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal to one 
another ;” but the latter he thinks worthy of a labored demonstration. 
Many a poor wight would have thanked him if, on account of their truth 
and their clearness to his mind, he had thrown every proposition in his 
book into the form of a definition. The definition under consideration 
requires at least a mental demonstration, that some similar curves or 
broken lines (e. y. the circumference of two equal circles) may not an- 
swer its conditions. Not only so, but the preconceived idea of a 
straight line, the very thing to be defined, is necessary to its demon- 
stration. Again, Playfair’s objection to Euclid’s definition, that “a 
straight line is one which lies evenly between its extreme points,” is, 
that the word * evenly” is as much in need of a definition as the thing 
it would detine. It seems to us that there are quite a number of words 
in the substituted definition which have not been defined, and with 
regard to which Playfair trusts to the preconceived ideas of men. For 
instance, it would seem that the word * coincide” is full as vague, to 
those not familiar with mathematical ideas, as the term “ straight.” 
‘Thus we see the wisdom of the Greek philosopher, in resolving this 
idea into its abstract clement. It would be more in accordance with 
our modes of thinking and speaking, to say that a straight line is one 
which nowhere changes its direction, 

Again, it is necessary to keep it in mind that these are distinct 
ideas. ‘They are so blended together that we are apt to forget how 
totally distinct they are. They all relate to extension; they may all 
be derived from the same solid; but our ideas of inertia, velocity, 
&c., are derived from the same. Solids are indeed bounded by sur 
faces ; surfaces by lines ; and lines by their extreme points ; and 80 
is the momentum of a body determined by its mass and its velocity ; 
yet these ideas are none the less distinct, and, so to speak, incommen- 
surable. We maysay that a ratio exists between two lines, and that the 
same ratio obtains between two surfaces; but no ratio can be established 
between a line and a surface. Here Geometry, in its too zealous care 
for its distinctive ideal element, has allowed a seeming advantage t 
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Arithmetic, which, representing a line by some number, and its sjuare 
by another, can institute a ratio between them. ‘This advantage con- 
sists sunply in the fact the ax 1xl=—a; and a?@xl—a?. ‘That 18, 
Arithmetic can consider lines, &c., not as bemy crfension in any par- 
ticular direction, but as having all the dimensions which it does not 
specilY, uniform, and equal toa certain dimension, which it calls 
unity, und makes the measure of all other dimensions. Geometry 
would lind it to her advantage to adopt this principle, in its comparison 
of magnitudes, considering its lines and surfaces, not as ideal exten- 
sins im certain directions, but actual solids—rectangular prisms— 
whose dimensions not given are, throughout the same operation, uni- 
form im the directions of length, breadth, and thickness; i. ce. three 
dimensions at right angles to each other, to which all other dimen- 
sions can be reduced, in most figures. ‘This principle gives great har- 
mony to the mathematical sciences, and shows that Arithmetic, Alge- 
bra, and Geometry are, to the fullest extent, but different forms of ex- 
pressing the same principles. On this principle alone can the product 
of two lines be properly called a suriace. By it Geometry shares 
with Arithmetic and Algebra the advantages derived from the power 
of expressing the product of more than three factors. By this it could 
demonstrate many of the more intricate problems of Algebra, with 
much clearness and brevity, especially if solids could be created and 
designated as easily as surfaces. By its aid the quadrature of the 
parabola, and some other curves, may be effected with great neatness 
and simplicity ; and again, from the relations of these curves, the ra- 
tio of the solids deseribed by the revolution of the triangle, parabola, 
circle, &c., to their cireumseribed cylinder. 

The fundamental idea which remains to be noticed, is that of ratio, 
and it is the most intricate, Playiair praises highly Luchid’s most 
vexatious definition of proportion ; for the last quality a mathematiern 
would think of, its indefiniteness. But let us see what follows from 
it. E. g. 

(15.5.)6:6::2: 2, 
(D.5. and A. 5.) 6—6: 6: : 2—2: 2, 
(14.5) : 6=2.° 
Now there are several other methods of deriving seeming absurdities 


* There is another method of deriving a seeming absurdity from an expresvion 
equivalent to nothing, on a little different principle, which it may not be uninteresting 
we notice. E. g. 

2—2)10(2+4-5+4-5, &o. 9—2)10(50+-5+-5, &e. 
4—4 100—100 


10 10 
10—10 10—10 


10 10 
5+5, &e. == 5-1-5 &e.::2—50. This is wrong, because the sum of 54-5, &e., is in- 


finite, and not affected by the addition or subtraction of finite quantities. This objec- 
tion does not apply to the summation of series, for in that case, though the seric@ is 
infinite, its sum is finite and determinable. 


—— 
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from expressions equivalent to nothing, founded on the same principle. 
This might induce us to expel it from a participation in mathematical 
investigations, as what can neither be measured, multiphed or divided. 
But if it be more carefully and mathematically considered, jt will 
not be found in orrigible. Thus, it 1s universally true, that if a—b—r, 
44q—~3h ~ dr. therefore if 1—1=0, 3—3=—3x0. By adhering to this 
principle, all such absurdities as we have noticed are avoided, ere 
that derived from Euclid’s definition. We find these nothings pos. 
sessed of a peculiar property, namely, that, considered as terms, (i. e., 
in their relations to other terms, or to each other by addition or sub- 
traction,) 2x0=6 0, and 3—24+0=342+40=4. But when re- 
solved into their elements, (i. e., united with other terms or each 
other by dirision,) 322 =} and 252 is contained in 24% just three times. 
Now so far is nothing from being excluded from the limits of mathe- 
matical Inquiry for this peculiar property, that itis much, though very 
vaguely, used in the higher branches of Algebra. Here then we have 
a case to which Kuchd’s definition (which Playfair has retained in 
opposition to most modern Geometers) does not apply, and it is there- 
fore detective. 

But, waiving this objection, in accordance with our main design, 
we must earnestly protest against the bewildering and complex meth- 
ods which have been adopted to explain the equality of two quotients, 
It seems intelligible to say that “ Geometrical ratio is that relation 
between quantities which is expressed by the quotient of one dividend 
by the other ;” (Day's Algebra, Art. 341,) “ and that proportion is an 
equality of ratios,” (Art. 364.) It does not even seem hard to con- 
ceive of this ratio as being composed, in a part, of a fraction, and itis 
as simple and as natural to say that 6: 15: : 8: 20, because each 
antecedent is contained in its consequent two and a half times, as 
* Because multiplying the first and second by 5 and 2 respectively, so 
as to make 6 x 5=—15 2 we have 8x5—20x2.” We can moreover 
conceive of such a ratio existing, even where it cannot be accurately 
determined, (e. g. 1: v2.) By calling this ratio X, Algebra does, 
and Geometry may simply and directly demonstrate all the principles 
of proportion, even with regard to incommensurable quantities, what- 
ever Playfair may say in his pertinacious adherence to the perplexing 
and incorrect system of the filth book. By adopting the principle 
of the unit, Geometry has an advantage over Arithmetic in repre- 
senting the ratio of two quantities. When they are incommensurable, 
Arithmetic can only laboriously approximate to it by its figures. But 
by a simple geometrical construction, (12,6,) a fourth proportional can 
be found to a, >, and 1, which will exactly represent the ratio a to 6. 

In conclusion, we would flatter ourselves that if we may not induce 
any one to take care of number one, all will at least concede that we 
have accomplished our purpose of saying something about nothing. 

E. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF AN IMAGINATIVE MAN: 
OR, 


THE AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF ZEKE LIVELY 


Kivo Reader! if you have never yet felt the joyous thrill with 
which each new impulse or emotion—each new conception or new 
conceit, no matter how vague and dimly shadowed forth it may be, 
enters an imaginative mind ; if you have never felt the tender pulse 
of fancy touched, and pleased by thoughts that others would condemn 
as vain and frivolous ; if you have never felt your mind fluttering 
back toward childhood, and dwelling with fondness upon those youth- 
ful days of unfettered feeling and passion ; if, we say, all this has es- 
caped, or failed to impress you, leave then this page unturned, for you 
will meet with nothing in which you can sympathize But if, on the 
other hand, such has been your experience ; if such thoughts have 
held their revels within your brain, and you recognize an old and 
familiar acquaintance im the word magination, then tarry thou yet a 
lithe while, and shrive me as I confess. ' 


CHAPTER FIRST. 


* Blithely, then, to Fancy seeming, 
The wily web of fate was weaving ; 
The warp was gold of dazzling sheen, 
But dark the weft she wove between.”’— Moore. 


When—how—or where, Fancy first took me under her especial 
guidance, [ am utterly at a loss to say. It was, however, a common 
report, and one frequently thrown up to me by all the marvelous- 
loving crones of the village, whenever | displayed the particular 
bent of my genius—that | was born the same night that “ Auld Griz- 
zie,” or * Hell-in-harness,” as he was piously nicknamed, died. Now 
this “ Auld Grizzle,” be it known unto all, was the most notorious, 
veritable scapegrace within fifty miles of the flourishing town of 
Ganderville, and many even contended that he had a few drops of the 
Devilin him; but what connection there could be between my appear- 
ance and his departure, | could never fully understand. I only men- 
tion the fact, not that | myself can see its bearing, but because many 
would consider my life as garbled if it were omitted. Neither do l 
pretend to say whether it was Fancy or Imagination that first beguiled 
me from the sober path of life, and ‘afterwards rendered me full often 
ridiculous ; for being no philosopher, in either theory or practice, | am 
perfectly content to woo my mistress without inquiring her name. 

The first vague remembrance which | myself have of the “ divine 
influence,” was ere | could well waddle, and whilst | was still in 
the “ leading strings.” My nurse, however, remarked it from the first 
moment, that I gave full vent to my stentorian lungs, and although she 
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was not sufficiently educated to give tt the proper name, yet, coining 
one of her own, she called it “ ugliness.” Now I do not believe tha 
I am naturally ugly, either in face or person, or that | am blessed 
with an ugly temper, and hence I must regard this as another instance 
of that want of penetration which 1s ever the share of the lower 
classes. ‘lhe truth was that | had a decided fancy tor crying, and 
that | could bawl by the hour, or by the day, just as fancy dictated 
But no sooner did | get * well a-foot”—that is, able to outrun the de- 
crepit servant who was placed as my body-guard, than my genius map- 
ifested, in more ways than one, a decided improvement, Indeed, my 
“freaks of fancy” became as numerous as were my actions, and by 
their originality soon brought me under the notice of the entire house. 
hold. My old bachelor uncle could never look at me without bursting 
into a hearty laugh, which was usually accompanied by a stale joke, 
or a story in its dotage, perpetrated at my expense. My father would 
chide and frown most solemnly ; while my mother—peace be with 
her soul'—no matter what [ did, would break out with her favorite 
apostrophe, * Merciful Heavens '—the child.” With others it was all 
uniformity of sentunent, and whether | displayed my talents as sim- 
ple or involved, as feeble or brilliant, still the slightest token of their 
existence invariably brought down upon me a very equivocal kind of a 
compliment. If I proved guilty of the slightest stretch of imagina- 
tion, as When indulging in a fib, none would credit my good intention, 
while all volunteered their abuse. Poor ignorant creatures! How | 
look back upon them with pity! Alas, they knew not the “ fine 
phrensy” at work within me! A /ie would they call it? Yes, a hie; 
and yet heaven knows that I never entertained the remotest concep- 
tion of such an iniquity—that of lying in all its varieties | had a holy 
horror, and that nothing but the express command of scripture, “ do 
unto others as you would have others do unto you,” would ever have 
induced me to amuse them with pleasing inventions. In fact, all seem- 
ed to conspire together in order to crush my maiden fancy. Did! 
incline to sleep—* it was merely an excuse to raise a rumpus in the 
nursery.” Did T remain awake—* | was crazy.” Did I stand still— 
“] was plotting deviltry.”. Did I run about—all shook their heads 
significantly, and kept a sharp lookout. If by accident I got hold of 
the gardener’s saw, and in a spirit of philanthropy endeavored to 
sharpen it upon the grindstone—my plous intentions were immedi- 
ately frustrated by an oath, that suggested at once the propriety ot 
leaving. And if, perchance, | happened upon the nurse’s pipe, and 
fancying in my virgin simplicity that it resembled a gun, atempted 
to load it, an explosion, which threatened to lay open her dental 
cavity, was sure to be followed by blows as well as hard names. Te 
sum up the trials of my youth, my father, who had long watched me 
with a careful eye, finally concluded to adopt “ Bob Sawyer's” plan, 
to wit, of trouncing me whenever he could catch me, being assured, 
as he affirmed, “that | was either just going into mischief, or just 
coming out of it.” : 


Thus did a cloud gradually overspread my younger days, rendering 
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, temperament naturally open and joyous, at length suspicious, and toa 
certain degree melancholy. ‘The worst motives were invariably attrib- 
uted to my actions, although | sincerely believe that an evil design 
yever once entered my thoughts. It was all fancy, and nothing but 
fanev; but whether you choose to term it a faney for the sublime or the 
ridiculous, matters not. My heart was overflowing with the milk of 
human kindness—teeming with pure benevolence ; and although at 
times shown forth in a queer and somew hat comical manner, vet 
the spirit, | am convinced, was the same with that which animated 
those heroes of old romance, “* Gil Blas” and “ Don Quixot ” 

This, however, was only the spirit as seen in action, and such 
childish freaks would be scarce worthy of notice, were it not for the 
presage which they afforded of my after hfe. But my feelings also 
were of the same caste, and plainly evinced what the future would be 
‘The ideal was there in all its vividness, and many a golden dream 
have | woven merely to have the pleasure of seeing it dissipated. 
\Ianv a delicious revel have | held within myself, over whose orgies 
Faney presided—blending all things in mingled vet mellowing sad- 
vess and mirth. And many an airy and romantic vision have | 
shadowed forth, whilst woomg with love's passion, “sweet melan- 
choly,” and gazing upon the jeweled realm— 


* At midnight’s holy hour—when silence then 
Was brooding like « gentle spirit o'er 
The still and pulseless world.” 


Often have I wandered off from home, of a calm, clear, summer's 
eve, when all were looking upon me with distrust, and strolling on 
to some grassy knoll, or woodland haunt, where the broad oaks were 
spreading their branches above me, and the little birds were twitter- 
ing joyfully around, and there dreamed away hour after hour m_ soft 
tranquillity. Or again when the returning spring was calling forth the 
fresh flowers from their velvet couches, often have | launched my boat 
upon the stream that wound round my home, and as the zephyrs 
plaved fitfully by, and the trout sported themselves in the crisping 
wave, gave myself up to the silent current, and floated on—on—on— 
musing upon the future, and giving free scope to the frolics of fancy. 
But still it was ever the same. Night would draw near, and as I 
wandered homeward through the garden walks—no matter how pen- 
sive | might seem—no matter how thoughtful a cast might settle on 
my youthful brow—yet was I sure at some turn or other to hear the 
crusty voice of the old gardener exclaiming, “ After some of your 
ivilment now, young massa! | knows you.” 

It was however when [ was about fourteen, if I remember rightly, 
that a crisis came for which I was wholly unprepared. In my many 
imaginings | had amongst other things fancied that I detected a very 
marked analogy between the wheels of a wagon and those of our old 
family clock. “This clock was a precious relic of the olden times, and 
one which, as | have since learned, was supposed to have been brought 
over by our veritable ancestor of illustrious memory—* Ehrenfried 
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Tiek Von Tochienhauson Lively,” from the “ fader land.” The anal- 
ogy | said was marked—sure they both were round ;—both certainly had 
xpokes '—hboth worked upon pivots! and as both revolved, what could 
be more striking’ | had moreover heard it casually remarked that the 
clock ran excessively slow, and being desirous of taking them all by 
surprise, as Was Iny ‘usual custom when wishing to make a display of 
mv quick perception, | accordingly made in secret my preparations, 
Another reason for this my retiring disposition may have been, that 
throughout my whole lie, | was never yet once certain whether any 
single act would beget me a compliment ora thrashing. The next 
morning | was up betimes and hastened to the spot where stood the 
clock in its lonely meditation. [ had mounted a chair—had opened 
the facing—had taken off what | fancied was the dashboard of the 
venerable time-piece, and had just finished smearing a goodly quantity 
of tar upon the wheels, when looking round to see if I was observed— 
to my horror, | beheld my Sire standing directly behind me. Both of 
us were silent and motionless for near a minute, but the feelings | ex- 
perienced during even that short space, fully convinced me that Purga- 
tory might be supportable after all—if a person only had the consti- 
tution to stand it. In fact, | was hastily running over in my mind 
the different kinds of deaths, trying to fix upon some one as the most 
agreeable ; for lis look plainly manifested that my humble efforts to 
pass away time were by no means properly appreciated. ‘To my utter 
astonishment, however, instead of demolishing me upon the spot, he 
turned sharply round, and gritting his teeth with a noise like a mill- 
stone, Walked abruptly out of the room. ‘That day I dared not appear 
before hun. At mght, a grand family council was called, and | was 
summoned to attend, 

The appearance of the room, as cold and trembling with fear I en- 
tered, will remain with me till the day of my death. ‘There sat my 
grand-dame in the old arm-chair, rocking to and fro, and looking brim- 
full of wrath My father sat opposite, his teeth still beating a tattoo. 
My mother placed between them was glancing with an unhappy ex 
pression, first to one, then to the other; whilst may uncle, who had 
been called into assist at the deliberation, seemed uncertain whether 
to laugh outright, or to put ona becoming frown. ‘The children, hud- 
dled together in one corner, were whispering together in a low sotto 
voice. ‘The nurse was rocking in her arms the youngest, and hum- 
ming the old song— 


“Oh thou! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie,” &c., 


under the pretence of putting it to sleep, although it had been in that 
delectable state for the last half hour. The cook and the old gardenet 
too, as a matter of course, took occasion to come in just at that mo- 
ment, to see if they were wanted, or rather if they were not wanted. 
In the mean while | had taken the chair which was pointed out to me 
upon my entrance ; when the ceremony began by my father oe 
me very pointedly, “ What I did it for?” My answer was as glib an 
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ready as thought, for it was invariably the same upon all occasions— 
“Oh it was only a fancy I had.” Now if there was anv one 
word which could have been used at that time. more particularly unfor- 
tunate than another, that word was fancy. Indeed, ever since l could 
speak, it had been, throughout the household, a spell to raise the devil 
with. My father was in a storm of rage ; my mother, had she dared, 
would have entreated pity for me ; while my uncle—jolly old bachelor 
that he was—unable longer to contain himself, burst into a long, loud 
laugh. It was enough said—Fancy had settled the matter, and | was 
ordered off to bed. The next morning | was told to make ready at 
once to start for a boarding-school, : 

if Fancy had hitherto been my bane in life, and had even in this 
instance involved me in trouble, vet it carried its own balm along with 
it. The idea of leaving friends and home, which to most at my age 
would have been insupportable, was to me any thing but disagreeable. 
Home had lost all its charms—the flowers of hope, that once clustered 
around it, had faded—the espionage over my actions had become intol- 
erable, and 1 now looked forward with real pleasure to the new sphere 
in Which my precious, though wayward fancy might wander at will, 
Is itany wonder then that I received sundry maledictions from kith 
and kin, for not bursting into tears as the stage-coach rattled up to the 
door ; or that the stern countenance of my Sire did not relax as he saw 
my self-satisfied air, as | bid him a hasty “ good bye” and hurried off, 
amid the unanimous cheers and shouts of my rejoicing and heaven- 
thanking neighbors ? 


CHAPTER SECOND. 


“ Yet oft before my infant eye would run 
Such forms as glisten in the Muse's ray, 
With orient hues.”—Gnray. 


\ cold and sleety rain was slowly pattering down, and a mournful 
wind was breathing its last sigh, as 1 alighted from the coach before 
the portal of a large but ill-proportioned mansion, which seemed to 
lord it proudly over two humble and unaspiring looking cottages which 
flanked it on either side. The new arrival created, as was evident, 
quite a stir within, and numberless were the little eyes seen peeping out 
from the windows, and straining through the chinks—happily left open 
for ventillation. There, too, were arms and legs and heads contend- 
ing bravely for the famous old-fashioned loop-holes, which were still 
preserved, and which by their continuance betrayed at ence the anti- 
\uity of the domicil, the prying disposition of the master, and his 
holy horror of all modern reform. Boldly | marched up to the door, 
meditating in my heart a very independent kind of a rap; butas I saw 
the family coat of arms facetiously blazoned thereon, in the shape of a 
well-chalked, yet very equivocal looking bunch of irch rods, my sum- 
mons degenerated into a most modest, unassuming tap. The call was 

YOL. Xu. 26 
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quickly answered—the door opened—and -lentered the Boarding. 
School. 

it was with great formality, and a right curious show of ceremony, 
that | was conducted to the “inner sanctum,” where sat the knight— 
of the switch couchant quartered on a body gules—surrounded by a 
most miscellaneous throng of * youthful ideas.” Then and there, 
with all cue solemnity and a right proper meekness, did | present 


my credentials. 

“Hem! hem! Mr. Lively, is it’—Lively! Lively ! good family— 
young man'—good family ; yet I don't like the cast of your eye! 
They always send me the worst colts to break; but | do break them, 
sir. It is neck or nothing, and thanks to the Lord that he gave me 
such a sweet temper, or | mightdo more. But [see you are—here, 
Smith,” (le broke out fiercely,) “* come out here, sir! You were laugh- 
ing—out with your digitals, sir-erah'! Not a wasd from you—hold out, 
I sav ;” and (whack,) (whack,) (whack,) three heavy blows sent poor 
Smith wee ping to his seat.“ That's the way | break them—ha ! ha! 
ha! So take your seat upon the last bench. First come first served, 
you know, but fair play is a jewel, and | usually manage to flog all 
round three times a day. So never fear but I'll do thee justice.” 

Such was the tender greeting | met with from the crusty and cap- 
tious old pedagogue, who was known for miles round as the most es- 
teemed and right worthy Mr. Bireh’em, the successful instructor of 
youth. Alas! poor Fancy, he sadly marred all thy golden schemes. 

Nor did his kind assurances keep me long in expectation. That 
evening, as | passed out of the school-room, | gazed down upon my 
swollen and bruised hands—each dark stripe upon which told of a freak 
of faney, and its natural logarithm. Infact, | believe that Mr. Bireh- 
‘om conceived a liking for me at the outset, for my precious fancy 
afforded him so many fair opportunities of venting his wrath, that he 
was never forced to rack his invention fora plausible excuse. On the 
other hand, | myself felt a conscious pride in thus becoming his favor- 
ite, even though it were at the expense of my feelings —so that | 
quickly assumed the lofty bearing of a “ martyr to science.” 

What my studies were at this time, and how | managed to prevent 
them from affecting my health, the curious will doubtless be anxious 
to know ; but studies, (1 shame to say,) are the only things of which 
[ have no distinct remembrance. Indeed, | believe that if there is 
any one place peculiarly adapted for giving one a mortal distaste for 
study, and which seems to have been formed for the express purpose 
of expatriating common sense, that place is a boarding-school. The 
inoffensive and harmless creature who presides over the village youth, 
and who with kindness and good nature incites the little prattlers to 
attention, is truly a blessing to every one—a comfort as much to gos 
siping widows, as to the hopeful promise of the neighborhood. But, 
on the other hand, the * hoarding-school pedagogue,” —the real genuine 
pedagogue—like the “real genuine Yankee,” is perfectly nonplus 
ut deprived of his whittling material. He must daily “ whet the edge 
of his hungry appetite,” or else he will become ravenous, and woe 
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then to the stripling who acts as accoucher to his wrath. But be this 
as it may, the fact was eminently established in my own case, and 
study | never did—I might almost add, never will. Mr. Birch'em, 
in a spirit of kind forbearance, was perfectly content to flog me daily 
for my ignorance, without inquiring how my time was spent; while 1, 
on the other hand, received the flogging with exquisite grace, provided 
no farther inquiries were made. My days were usually passed in 
reading, and that too of a kind the most desultory that can be 
imagined. In an old and uncouth chamber of the attic was a larg: 
though ill-assorted library, which had been at once the pride and prop- 
erty of the last three generations of Birch’ems. To this spot it was 
mv delight to steal off, and whiling away there hour after hour, to 
thumb over the torn and sviled pages of mglt famous old romances, 
or strive to find out a contradiction in the marvelous tales of “ Baron 
Munchausen.” At one moment | would kindle kindly over the black 
letter folios of “ Froissart,” at another chuckle with infinite glee at the 
witof * Hudibras.” Saturday | would spend in reading the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” Sunday | would meditate upon the pious histones of 
“ Lilliput” or “ Brobdignag.” In short, | read as most young persons 
do read, simply for amusement, and the effect upon my mind was such 
as all must have, in some measure, experienced. | lived in a dreamy 
and visionary land, in which Imagination was the only tinger-board 
‘The future and the past were to me as every thing—the present as 
nothing. In the one, | saw the bright form and the glittering, sil- 
very garb of an Ideal that | worshiped—in the other, | heard the 
onward tramp and the martial music of long lost * Hleroisms.” | 
mused and thought, and whilst musing 


“ Bright from the hill tops of the Beautiful 
Burst the attained goal.” 


In good sooth a strange being is man, and a still stranger one is 
woman; but of all human kind, | verily believe that | myself have 
been the strangest specimen extant. All good devils have ever see med 
to take a most notable pleasure in possessing me. At times the damon 
of poetry would betwitter my fancy, and then stanza after stanza of the 
veriest doggerel would I coin forth, until roused from my reverie by 
a slash from Mr. Birch’em for having handed him a love song instead 
of the copy he had assigned me. Again, I would feel the fiend of 
music at work within, and would commence tuning up my pipes, and 
singing a ballad in the midst of recitation. If ordered up to receive a 
flogging when dancing happened to be in my thoughts, 1 came shuf- 
fling forward to the tune of “ green sleeves,” and cut the “ pigeon 
wing” just in front of the astonished pedagogue. The truth was, I 
made a hobby-horse of every thing, and usually managed it with such 
famous skill that I was invariably on at the very momeat | shguld 
have been off, and off when there was least danger of my being on. 

But these were amongst the least of my trials. My disposition of 
mind, which had previously been of a rather fanciful turn, and which 
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possessed no claim to what would be strictly called imagination, now 
assumed a graver cast, and | could feel a deep enthusiasm silent] 
taking the place of that frolicsome glee which characterized my early 
youth. In addition to this, there was also engendered an extreme 
sensitiveness, which at times rendered my feelings painfully acute. 
Particularly was this the case in reference to the ludicrous, and 
although I could detect instantly the ridiculous in others, and join hean- 
ily in the loud laugh and merry sarcasm, | yet writhed inwardly when- 
ever the shaft was pointed at myself. But as it was, | soon began, lit. 
erally, to teem with imagination, and both my thoughts and actions 
(which | honestly confess had never been like those of an other 
mortal) became of a still more strained and excited kind. This, of 
course, rendered me the laughing-stock of my companions, and their 
gibes and jeers, wlule they destroyed the little spark of sympathy 
Mr. Birch’em had failed to extinguish, entailed at the same time a 
deeper and darker shade of melancholy. 

‘Thus was it that all things conspired to strengthen the sway which 
an indulged imagination had acquired. I was the victim of a mis- 
placed confidence, and knew not whither to turn. Even memory at 
length deserted me. Promiscuous reading had overburdened it, and 
Fancy shaped facts and truths to suit itself; so that finally it became 
utterly impossible for me to affirm with any degree of certainty 
whether a recollection was real or visionary. I doubted—I grew 
sceptical—lI became a dreamer of dreams, and at last, in pure self- 
defence, swore an irrevocable allegiance to Fiction, in both word and 
deed, 

Ovid's Metamorphoses had made upon me an early and lasting im- 
pression, and in this state of mind it was often my custom to imagine 
myself transformed, and thence spurring my jaded Pegasus to scheme 
forth actions and plot thoughts suited to the adopted characters. Woe 
betide the day | ever ventured upon so dangerous an experiment, for 
the habit, at first pleasing and attractive, was at last, as all bad habits 
are, necessary to a moment's tranquillity ; so that 1 soon became the 
fac simile of Dryden's pasquinade upon the royal duke— 


* A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind's epitome ; 
Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong, 
Was every thing by starts, and nothing long.” 


It was whilst indulging in one of these day-dreams of a quaintly 
curious texture, and after | had vainly scratched my head and puzzled 
my wit for a full hour, in attempting to fathom the mysteries of “ Tare 
and ‘Tret,” that I began to ruminate upon the mutability of human na- 


ture, By degrees I found myself relapsing into my old habit of trans- 


formation, and svon began to con over the heroic exploits | would 
perform, should [ chance to be suddenly converted into a chicken cock. 
This train of thought had taken full possession of my mind. I gazed 
down with conscious pride upon what seemed my glossy plumage— 
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straightened up my blood-red comb—mused upon the enjoyment of 
roaming over the green sward at will—put on a very wise and know- 
ing look whenever fancy espied a grain of corn—tfelt the proper degree 
of contempt for the common barn-door fowls, and determined to strive 
lustily for that high post of honor—the cock of the walk. At this mo- 
ment, and just as I had concentered in myself all the loves and enmi- 
ties, the pleasures and the prejudices of a feathered king, Mr. Birch’em, 
ina voice somewhat husky, and even more vehement than usual, call- 
ed aloud— 

“Mr. Lively, bring up those equations, sir!” 

Not a word escaped me in reply, for at that instant I was closely 
watching what I fancied was a rival cock encroaching upon my own 
walk, but which was indeed none other than little “ Wille ‘T'winkle,” 
who was looking upon me with eyes of wonder. 

“ Do you hear, sir !—those equations, Mr. Lively ’” 

“ Cock—a—doodle—doo,” crowed I, in the spirit of a true chanti- 
cleer, and still gazing steadily upon my fancied rival 

“ What, sir! dur tevil—what you mean by that?” cried he, thunder- 
struck by what he conceived to be unparalleled—unheard of insolence 

“ Cuc—coo—ku—oo—oo,” replied 1. 

“ Thousand furies!—do you dare”—and with a horrible smile he 
began to brandish his birch rod in a most unmistakeable manner. 

* Cock—a—doodle—doo—oo,” was my only answer. 

“ You, sir-rah! You scoundrel! Come up here this instant, or I'll 
flog you within an inch of your life!” and as he spoke he fairly trem- 
bled with rage from head to foot. 

“ Cuc—cue—cuc—cuc,” chattered I, springing upon the seat, over- 
turning the table, upsetting the inkstand, and flapping in brave defi- 
ance my imaginary wings. 

Now there were some things Mr. Birch’em doubtless could stand, for 
he prided himself mightily upon his sweet disposition ; but this was 
not one of them. Unable longer to contain himself, he furiously made 
at me—rod in hand—evidently with malice aforethought and intent to 
kill. I saw him approaching, and knew that no time was to be lost. 
All the ckicken within me rose in arms. ‘Thoughts of fricassees—of 
boiling water—of being cooped up for winter’s eating—of being roast- 
edon a turnspit, haunted me sadly. Death was preferable to captivity, 
and accordingly I shyed a slate full at his head, and flyimg through the 
open window near by, gave a last triumphant “ Cock-a-doodle-doo.” 

.G. 
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SABBATH 


I. 

Lixe holy music from an angel clime, 

Down falling, clear as starlight, through the air, 
Comes the sweet stillness of the Sabbath time, 

With voice of melody and sacred prayer. 
Calin are the pulses of its balmy breath, 

As the soft throbbing of a maideu’s breast ; 
And solemnly and still, like sleep of death, 

Fal! the calm slumbers of its blessed rest. 
Bright Earth, robed in the radiance of her morn, 

Breathes from her harps a symphony sublime, 
Like some rich harmony, in heaven-born, 

Of love and faith. Blest be the Sabbath time! 


How sweetly glides into the heart its swell 
Of seraph music, breathing love and life, 
Awaking gladness in each bosom cell, 
And stilling every throb of passion-strife! 
Like sunlight on 4 sea-tost mariner, 
Over whose shattered bark wild billows roll, 
The Sabbath shines—a blessed minister 
Of bliss and hope—to each Life-wearied soul. 
Pure are its hallowed teachings—pure and bright 
The faith it bringeth of a holier clime, 
Where Life's upleaping waves are lost in light— 
The light of God. Blest be the Sabbath time! 


il. 

Hearken! music tones are falling 
Through the consecrated air ; 
Holy Sabbath belis are calling— 
Calling to the shrine of prayer. 
Sabbath bells! how pure and holy 


Seem the voices of your song, 


Summouing the high and lowly 


Heavenward, as they float along ; 


Summoning the fair and fervent 
To the shrine of spirit-prayer, 
Breathes Alimighty's saint-like servant 
Reverential worship there. 


‘yr 
There the flowing tones of singing 


Blessed 
And sweet w 


ind peace impart ; 
rds of Life are winging 


Swift their tlizht from heart to heart. 





SABBATH. 


Fleetly grlicle sthe Wavy measure 
Of thy spirit-stirring swell ; 
Full ol sorrow > full al ple wsure 


Are thy echoes, gentle bell ! 


Through these wearied Life-hours rigring 
Bridal peal and burial knell, 

Ever mourning, ever singing ; 

Bless thee, holy Sabbath bell ! 

iit 

There is a holier Sabbath of the sou! 
That throbbing emblem of our Father, God, 
Clad in this raiment of mysterial Life 
Its passion-waves are slumbering, and still 
As the bright bosom of a summer sea 
The winds of Life m Ay move upon its breast, 
And dally with its surface, yet the calm 
And placid depth within remains unstirred. 


The rays of Truth gleam on its dimpled waves, 


Like radiance of starlight dropping down 


From the uncounted burning hosts of heaven 
From the unblemished altar of the heart 
Ariseth, like soft fragrance from sweet tlowers, 
The incense-oflering of earnest love ; 

And holy hymnings, gentle as a song 

Of angels wafted on the air of heaven, 

Are echoing in the temple of the soul, 

And softly dying ‘mid the arches, dim 

And shaded, of its gorgeous, winding aisles. 
The Sabbath, like a blessed charm of life, 
Hath settled calmly on the throbbing heart, 
And stilled the passion of its earthly toil, 


And consecrated every thought to God! 


So may thy Sabbaths on the earth be bright 
And beautiful. Amid the pain of Life, 

And all the storms that brood around thee here, 
Be calm and tranquil as a summer eve. 

The pang of sickened hope—the chilling fear— 
The unrequited toil—the scorn of men, 

And all the woes that make the heart grow cold 
And faint—all these, my brother, may be thine! 
Yet fulter not ; but struggle bravely on, 
Keeping thine own heart beautiful and blest. 

A brighter bliss awaits thee—bnghter far 

Than diadem of earth. When heart shall faint, 
And spirit falter, and thine eye grow dim, 

Thou shalt throw off this Life, and go to pass 


Eternal Sabbath in the Spirit-Land! 
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THE POOR POETS OF SCOTLAND. 


But he was of the “ noble countrie,” 
A nation famed for song —Munernec. 


We will introduce a few remarks upon the subject we have placed 
at the head of this article, with a brief notice of one whose name, al. 
though yet comparatively unknown to the world, deserves a high place 
on the roll of Poetic genius. We refer to W ilhiam Thom, of Inveru- 
ry, ot whom nine tenths of the readers of this Magazine have dou. 
leas never heard. The charming town in which he resides, with its 
gently -ascending braes, its wild solitary glens, and its bonnie streams, 
is situated in the eastern part of Scotland, fourteen miles northwest of 
Abe rdeen ~ paca 

“ Just whaur creeping Ury greets 
Its mountain cousin Don.” 


The former a noiseless little brook, the latter dashing along with “rude 
repulsive scowl,” tll it is hushed by the roar of Old Ocean. With the 
exception of afew detached “ Recollections,” prefixed to his poems, 
no record of his life or the circumstances of his youth has yet been 
given to the public; but it would be no very difficult task to forma 
pretty correct estimate of his character and way of living from his po- 
etry, not that he possesses any unusual share of egotism, but because 
his heart is in all cases thrown into his verse, and what the one feels 
the other expresses, 

At the early age of ten, he was put into a factory, that he might aid in 
supporting a widowed mother, and after serving here an apprenticeship 
of fout years, he entered another, where he remained seventeen years, 
and from the time he left this till the early part of 1841, he was forced 
to struggle, not for independence and comfort, but for mere existence 
for himself and family. 

Compelled at one time to wander through the country with his wile 
and four children, he was reduced to the necessity of acting the beg- 
gar, and singing his own songs, like the bard of Greece, in order 
gain the notice of the pampered great. Feelingly has he described 
the emotions of his soul, when on this tour of wretchedness, “ gloam- 
in” would arrive, shrouding in its shadowy folds the distant mountain- 
peaks, and casting a haze over surrounding objects, but bringing with 
it no kindly place of shelter for Jean, the partner of his life, and the 
“wee bairns”—when leaving them huddled together by the roadside, 
he would betake himself to the neighboring farm-houses to implore 
admittance for the night, too often to be coldly repulsed. 

At one time while lodging in a shed which was worse than a good 
barn, he was awakened at midnight by the shrieks of his wife to learn 
the fact that his youngest child, his little pet, was dead. Worn out 
with fasting and the exposure necessary in their way of life, the little 
one had departed almost without a sigh or a moan. In describing his 
emotions on that occasion he makes the following beautiful remark: 
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«| spake not —what could be said—words ’ Oh, no' the worst is over 
when words can serve us.” But why number one by one his sufferings 
ud woes’? Tle endured what is ever the inevitable lot of genius. 
when placed in circumstances like these. His agony when he heard 
the cries of his children for bread, which he had not to give—his de- 
spar when all his efforts seemed unavailing, leading him to dark 
thoughts of self-destruction—his forced mdifference when “ packing 
up” jor the Llouse of Refuge, whose “unseen sadness” he pret rred 
to the thousand and one heartless queries of the beadle”—all these and 
other creumstances of his career of equally melancholy interest: we 
will not stop to detail, but will pass to the period when his better star 
rose, and fortune began to chanyve her frowns for smiles. 

On the twentieth of January, 1841, there appeared in the Aberdeen 
lournal, a litthe poem which he had sent a few days before, entitled 

‘The Blind Boy's Pranks,” in other words the doings, or if you please, 
misdomgs of Cupid. ‘To it was prefixed a commendatory notice by 
the echitor, and ma short time it was copied into almost « ve ry paper in 
the kingdom, and universally admired. ‘This, to use a common ex- 
pression, Was the making of him. This name began to be pronBunced 
bevond the limits of his own town, and his verses attracted the atten- 
ion and called forth the praise of individuals, distinguished not only 
for talent and genius, but for birth and influence. Ina few weeks the 
poor weaver was “dashing through the streets of London in a hand- 
some carriage—the companion of Chantrey and Allan Cunningham,” 
“honest Allan,” as the minstrel called him, the artist, the poet, the man. 
For the short period of four months, the weave-shop was exchanged 
for the halls of nobility, and * all went merry as a marriage bell ,” but 
he could not, amid all the attractions of happy England, forget his native 
land, and we soon find him on his own heather and at his loom, where 
he has remained till the present time. 

The volume of poems he has given to the world, bears the simple 
unpretending title,“ Rhymes and Recollections of a Hand-Loom Weav- 
er,” and most of its contents were written within the last six years. 
We do not claim a place for him by the side of Burns; and yet some 
of his pieces might not suffer in comparison with many composed by 
the inspired ploughman. ‘The greater part of them were called forth 
by incidents which have a local interest and were applicable to partic- 
ular occasions—many are on general topics—but al/ breathe the true 
spirit ola son of song. 

“The Blind Boy's Pranks.” “ The Lass 0’ Kintore,” and “ Ye dinna 
ken von bower,” show us that the “ Blind Boy” has had much to do 
With his heart, and that he is far from being insensible to the charms of 
a pretty face and beauteous form. “ Whisperings for the Unwashed,” 
“The Maniac Mother's Dream,” “The Overgate Orphan,” and the 
* Mithe rless Bairn,” bespeak the overflow ing SV mpathy of a soul easily 
touched by the woes and sorrows of the poor and the outcast—while 
others betray that melancholy turn of mind, which commonly belongs 
lo ale presse d and struggling genius. We are at heart sick ol the - Ele- 
gant Extracts,” the “ Beauties” and “ Gems” of writers both prose and 
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poetical, with which the shelves of our bookstores and libraries are 
piled, particularly when the works of these writers are accessible to 
all; were it not so, we might present a few specimens of Chom’s abil. 
ty; indeed, since his book will probably never come into the hands of 
many of our readers, we are very strongly tempted to do this, but we 
cannot overcome our repugnance to such a course, and we therefore 
recommend all to the perusal of the volume itself, assuring them that 
they will find much pleasure therein, if they are lovers of good poetry, 

But we have already dwelt far too long on this individual case, and 
now pass to our general subject. Poets have been in all ages prover. 
bially poverty-stricken ; not those only of the second or third rank, 
but the greatest and most distinguished who have lived. In proof of 
this assertion it is unnecessary to drag from their resting-places the 
skeleton forms of bards who perished in far antiquity, or to summon 
from their wanderings on the shores of the Styx their lean shades, 
which, for the want of a farthing to pay their passage across, have till 
this day been compelled to roam about wretched and tormented. 

Examples are not wanting in modern times, both in this and in 
other ltnds, of half, yea, wholly, starved votaries of the “ Hallowed 
Nine.” Seventh-story garrets, and low cellars, in the dirty lanes of 
our cities, hovels and barns in the country, have been their abodes— 
three-legued tables, backless chairs, fireless grates, and shelves with- 
out books, their furniture—crownless or rimless hats, thread-bare, 
buttonless coats, and soleless shoes, their articles of dress. As for 
food, since they could not live.on air, they ate what they could get, 
and were not over nice in the selection. Not always were they as 
well off even as this, being compelled occasionally “ to lie in bed be- 
cause their coats had gone to pieces, or to wear paper cravats because 
their linen was in pawn.” ‘This is no overdrawn picture, got up for 
effect, as all will testify who are at all familiar with the history of the 
ragged sons of genius. 

Such has been the fate of many of those who have sprung up i 
Scotland during the last two centuries, and who will live through their 
works in all coming time. Among the throng of poets who have 
had their origin in the heather land, from James |. to him whose his- 
tory we have just sketched, few have had the good fortune to escape 
the common lot. ‘Thompson was arrested for debt—Campbell and 
Scott were certainly not always free from pecuniary embarrassments— 
Pollok could not be called rich—and Burns tottered to his grave, the 
mere shadow of his former self, haunted continually by his fears 0! 
incarceration for a five pound debt, and tormented by gloomy forebo- 
dings in regard to the future prospects of his loved family. ‘These 
names are familiar to the world, and all men do and ever will delight 
to honor their possessors. But many of those who sung as sweetly, 
and gave promise of accomplishing as much, sunk under the weight 
of their musfortuncs—passed to their long homes amid the neglect ¢ 
the world, and were denied, to some extent, even the posthumous fame 
for which some of them struggled, and which is justly their due. 

Michael Bruce, born about the middle of the last century, in hum- 
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ble circumstances, 1s an illustration of what we have said. Called to 
cope with penury and disease, he passed away at the early age of 
twenty, and his name is hardly ever mentioned three miles from the 
little hamlet that claims the honor of giving him birth Consumption 
early marked him for her own, and some of his best pieces were 
pe nned while he was passing through the dark “ valley of the shadow 
of death.” When we consider his youth—the dreams of hope that 
must often have passed through his mind—and the sad end that await- 
ed him, we little wonder to hear him sing in the following melancholy 
strain: , 
* Now spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal joy my better years have known ; 
Dim in my breast life’s dying taper burns, 
And all the joys of life with health are flown. 


“OR morning dreams presage approaching fate, 
And morning dreams, as pocts tell, are true : 
Led by pale ghosts, I enter death's dark gato, 
And bid the realms of light and life adieu!” 


The tear starts to our eye as we think of poor Fergusson. Truly 
his life wasa tragedy! We see him struggling manfully against the 
Opposing tide, buffeting the surges of adversity, till his strength was 
all wasted, and then sinking despairingly, almost unpitied and unwept, 
We seem to hear that woeful shriek that rung through the cheerless 
dens of the Lunatic Asylum, when the bewildered maniac was carried 
there by his friends, his mother being unable to attend him at home. 
Dead, he was committed to the grave in the churchyard at Edinburgh, 
where he lay forgotten, until Burns, actuated by a “ fellow feeling,” 
which “makes us wondrous kind,”"—perchance, too, catching a 
glimpse of his own fate through the mists of coming years, erected to 
lis memory a humble tablet, on which was inscribed the following 
epitaph : 


“Here lies ROBERT FERGUSSON, Poet, 
Born Sept. 5th, 1751—Died 16th Oct., 1774. 


No sculptur’d marble here, nor pompous lay, 
* No storied urn, nor animated bust,’ 

This simple stone directs pale Scotia's way, 
To pour her sorrows o'er her poet's dust.” 


Tannahill, the “ weaver chiel,” who came into existence in 1774, 
and voluntarily hurried himself out of it in his thirty-sixth year, was 
hot inferior in song-writing to Burns himself, who is generally con- 
sidered the standard of perfection. ‘This unfortunate bard, admired 
yet neglected, courted by the great yet left to struggle alone with his 
hard fortune, depressed yet aspiring, sunk into a confirmed melan- 
choly, which terminated in the sad manner we have intimated. 

These, | am aware, are humble names. The eye of the reader 
may see them for the first time, but this is the very reason we have 
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mentioned them. ‘The sweetest singer is not always the loudest 
Had these been born in the higher, or even middle walks of life, their 
praises would have sounded on every tongue, and their works beep 
found in everv house. ‘Their merits would have been heralded jp 


newspapers, magazines, reviews, and encyclopedias, their sOClety 
courted by the wealthy —patronage extended to them by the powerful, 
But, alas! these and other luckless children of poverty and song, 


were poor they were not born with titles in their hands or money mn 
their pockets, and sad experience taught them that the rugged path 
that leads to Parnassus is neither paved with gold nor always re- 
splendent with glory. | 

Here we may be indulged in a remark on the often-discussed question, 
“ Which is more favorable to the advancement of literature, a Repub- 
lican ora Monarchical form of government ’” [tis our humble Opinion, 
that although in a monarchy every branch of literature may be carried 
to a far higher degree of perfection than in a republic, yet in the 
latter, literary men, the authors themselves, are much better off than 
inthe former. A royal poet-laureate, it is true, may reap a golden 
harvest, but all cannot be poet-laureates. The system of patronage 
still employed to some extent toward literary merit in the kingdoms 
of Europe, though productive of some good results, is on the whole to 
be deprecated, for where it elevates one true genius, it depresses in 
a corresponding degree at least two others. [tis in very many cases 
misapplied, and too often assurance instead of solid worth bears off 
the prize. 

Such poets as those we have mentioned, would have strode rapidly 
in this country to honor, and to say the least, independence. Had 
they been born here, their countrymen would have been proud to place 
them beyond the reach of the distress arising from the fear of starva- 
tion, and what is fully as important, would have had the ability. The 
proof of these assertions rests on the fact, that some who are infinitely 
inferior to them, are now enjoying at ease the gains arising from the 
sale of their doggerel rhymes. 

Another thing, which we regret to say has been in all ages a dis- 
tinguishing mark of genius, belonged to too many of the humble poets 
of Scotland, in an eminent degree; namely, the want of a strictly 
moral character, or, since this is merely negative, the possession 0! 
what we must call an immoral character. By this we do not mean to 
imply that they were wicked in the worst sense of that term; for 
while on the one hand we would carefully avoid that idolatrous regard 
for such men, which renders us blind to all their faults, we would on 
the other defend them to the extent of our ability, from the malicious 
attacks of those pscudo-critics, who, with an ill-concealed air of sell- 
conceit, search out and hold up to the world as unpardonable sins, 
what in common individuals no one would dream of calling by a 
harsher name than frailties. Out upon such Harpies! who, plumed 
with their own ideal purity, would defile, if they were able, by thei 
polluting touch, the delicacies set before us by the intellect and fancy 
of those who perchance walk not always on the line they have been 
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ple sed to lay down. ‘The true child of nature, possessed of acute 
sensibilities and impetuous passions, needs all the guards that can be 
furnished by the most favorable circumstances of lie, to enable him 
to combat successfully with the temptations that hourly asssail him 
When deprived of these so necessary defenses, lithe wonder is it, 
that he is often overcome in the unequal strife, and forced as it were 
against his will to wrong action. The secret of the dissipation of 
those poets with whom we have to do at present, ts to be found in 
their endeavors to drown by their excesses the memory of past griefs, 
and to rid themselves of the maddening thoughts of the gloomy future 
that continually filled their souls in their sober reflecting moments. 

Moreover the natural joviality of their disposition, and that fond- 
ness for the society of kindred spirits which characterized them all, 
often led them to the beer-shop, and the snug little back room of the 
inn, there to engage in scenes of mirth and reve Iry Deeply do we 
regret that they were thus led astray! Sad it is to reflect that some 
of them, (and here, alas! we must include the bard,) by their irregu- 
larities—we have not the heart to say crimes—shattered their bodies, 
debased their noble intellects, quenched the heaven-lit flame that 
burned in their breasts, and shortened their pathway to the tomb. But 
still we say, “ let him who is without sin cast the first stone.” 

The mfluence exerted by these poets upon the national mind cannot 
be calculated. Born and bred amid the wild mountains and glens 
familiar with all the scenes of joy and grief that occur in humble life, 
they speak directly to the hearts of their countrymen. — In their works 
we meet no mysticism, no reasonings of cold speculative philosophy, 
no unintelligible intricacies of metaphysics, but the warm gushings of 
simple feeling and glowing affection. As priests of nature they 
sought from her alone their adornment. No key of labored criticism 
is required to lay open their beauties to the unilettered mass ; but he 
who runs may read and understand. ‘They sent not their works out 
upon the world, produced in the silence of a splendid libraty, whose 
walls were adorned with the paintings of the great masters, and whose 
shelves were stocked with the lore and the wisdom of all past ages. 
Oh, no! Ramsay composed while making wigs, (not a particularly 
romantic employment,) Burns while following the plough, T'annahuill 
and Thom while plying the shuttle, and Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, 
whom Kit North can never cease eulogizing, while tending the 
“wooly people” on the hill-side. Neither will they be read only by 
the professional man in the retirement of his study, or the belle in her 
show y parlor—the lassie, busied with her household cares, the laddie in 
the stable, the reaper in the field, the weaver at his loom, in short, all 
the children of toil, will beguile their several tasks with the melody 
of songs, composed by those whose lot in life was the same as their 
own, and who are on that account the dearer to their hearts. Their 
verses have alike charmed the high and the low; have been equally 
welcome in the castle halls of the lord, and the mountain shieling of 
the peasant. And, oh! who but those who have felt them in their 
Own experience, can imagine the feelings of Scotchmen, when in their 
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wide dispersion in other climes, (for their ubiquity is only equalled by 
that of the Yankees,) they read and sing the sweet strains of their 
country’s bards ' How is their patriotism aroused, when beyond the 
hills and plains, and billowy waste that intervenes, they behold, ip 
imagination, 
“ Scotia's glens aud mountains blue, 
Where Gallia’s lilies never grew, 
Where Roman eagles never flew, 
Nor Danish lions rallied !” 


How drops the bitter tear when they think of their voluntary exile 
from their native land : 


“ Firm seat of religion, of valor, of truth, 
Of genius unshackled and free !” 


We had intended to enter more fully into the reasons of the poverty 
of these poets—to inquire how far they themselves were at fault, and 
how far their country ; but we must bring our remarks thus abruptly 
to a close, for want of time and space. W. A. 


THE KING AND THE CAPTIVE. 


“On the morning of the day whereon the battle of Thermopylae was fought, an aged soothsayer and 
priest of the Malian Apollo, who had been dragged from the foot of the altar, where he was offering 
sacrifices for the successful adventure of the Grecian league, filled with portentous visions, demanded to 
be led before King Xerxes; and his request being granted, (whether throv gh compassion or awe, | know 
not,) foretold the final overthrow of the Persian arms. ‘The King, enraged at the Grecian’s insolence, 
ordered him to be put to death, and fiercely turning to Mardonius, gave command to begin the battle.”— 


Buanton's Anatomy or Metancuoty. 
“Tur Persian monarch, Xerxes, 


“Turn back! turn back! thou tyraut, 
Is gone forth from the East 


For ruin is before ; 


With host of gilded warriors, 
Bedecked as for a feast ; 
And like a cloud-clad tempest 
Shall Xerxes meet the foe, 
And like a smitten houndling, 

Shall Xerxes homeward go. 


“ The God of Greek and Persian 
Shall drive thee back in shame, 
And every bold barbarian lose 
His dearly-purchased fame ; 
Dark shall the star of Persia 
Gleam from the Eastern sky, 
Where frown the Orient Mountains 
O'er Horti Regii. 





Turn back! turn back! O monarch, 
From this our Malian shore: 

Back! by thy crown and kingdom, 
Who sit’st on Persia's throne, 

Lest from thy far distant realm, 

When fortune’s flood doth overwhelm, 
Arise a dismal moan. 


“ A moan of frenzied mothers, 
Of maids for lovers slain, 

And gray-haired sires for their sons, 
Who come not back again. 

And from Carmanian hill-tops, 
And from the Persic shore, 

Will sound so sad and deep a moan 
As ne'er was heard before. 
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“| warn thee, haughty Persian, 
I warn thee of thy fate ; 

| tell thee thou shalt lose this crown 
And all this royal state ; 

I tell thee, o'er the Hellespont, 
Where late thou cam'st in pride, 

Backward, a fugitive bereft 

Of friends, with searce thy honor left, 
Thy humble bark shall glide. 


“ But, since the fates so will it, 
On! to thy ruin on! 

fut leave thou here thy brothers, 
And leave thy only son: 

And, if thou rashly darest 
To battle with the foe, 

Let not thy son be with thee, 
Let not thy brothers go !” 


Thus spake an ancient augur, 
Whose fiery eye and proud 
Glanced like a caged eagle's 
On all that servile crowd. 
Like a caged eagle's glanced he 
One sharp, revengeful look, 
Then proudly listened to the words 
The angered monarch spoke. 


“ Slave, dar’st thou thus to beard me, 
Ilere on my royal throne, 

With all my vassals round me, 
And thou, thyself alone? 


What mean'st thou by these threatnings! 
Dare yonder puny band 

Oppose my countless millions 
Enrolled from every land? 


“ Hence with him to the torture, 
Hence with him to the death, 
And let my minions scourge him, 
Panting at every breath ; 
And sound the warlike clarion, 
And bid the Medes advance, 
And let the pennons flutter 
On every Cissian lanes.” 


Ah! well I wot did Xerxes 
Rue that eventful day, 

Aud well I wot did Xerxes wish 
His mandate to unsay. 

For his brothers they are fallen, 
His head has lost its crown, 

His mighty power is broken, 
The Persian star gone down 


And Xerxes, all deserted, 
A lone, yet royal freight, 

A fisher's boat has ferried 
Across the narrow strait 
For like a cloud-clad tempest 
Did Xerxes meet the foe, 
But like a smitten houndling 

Did Xerxes homeward go. 
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Ow the morning of the eighteenth, we prepared for the ascent of Mt. 


Washington. Fortunately the air was very clear, and not a single 

‘loud raised its misty form above the horizon. The sun rose with 
tore than wonted brilliancy from behind the lofty hills in the east, 
ending a long flood of golden light across the undulating surface of 
the country, and gilding with his glittering hues the gray pe “aks in 
every direction. ‘The birds were pouring forth their early matins, and 
all nature was beaming with life and activity. 

Amid a scene of such beauty, our party, to the number of twelve, 
mounted the shaggy horses furnished by our host, which, from their 
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build and practice, were peculiarly adapted for scrambling up the stee 
sides of the mountain. The name of our guide was Colonel Ethan 
Allen. not Ethan Allen of Revolutionary fame, though no less a believer 
in “ Jehovah and the Continental Congress.” He was a shrewd old 
man, possessing a perfect acquaintance W ith every part of the country, 
and with his mind well stored with stories and anecdotes. Being the 
lightest of the company, | was appointed commissary-general, and 
invested with the badge of my office, consisting of an old pair of sad- 
dle-bays, which, to use a familiar expression, Were none the better for 
wear. Either from want of confidence in my honesty, or alarmed by 
my threats, the rest of the party pretended to take good care that | 
should not fall in the rear, lest they might lose the provisions which 
were stored in the aforesaid saddle-bags. 

The path, which is nine miles in extent, passes over the summits of 
three mountains before it reaches Mt. Washington, and is always 
difficult of ascent, but was particularly so at this time, owing to recent 
rams, Which had in many places rendered it almost impassable. After 
leaving the hotel, it winds up the side of the first mountain for a dis- 
tance of three miles, shaded by overhanging trees, principally pine and 
spruce, which completely excluded the rays of the sun. As we wound 
along among the trees in single file, while nought disturbed the silence, 
save the tramp of our horses and our own voices, interspersed occa- 
sionally with a merry laugh or song, we presented a very singular ap- 
pearance. Tligher up the trees disappear, and their place is supphied 
by stunted shrubs, chiefly spruce and fir of a few inches in height, 
which have not probably been growing ever since the deluge, as Dr. 
Cutler asserts, but growing for a few years dry up and are then sue- 
ceeded by others; indeed, we saw this very process going on, the 
tallest in every stage of decay, others of less height and size, green 
and vigorous ; others still, just making their appearance above the sur- 
face of the ground. ‘These bushes and shrubs in their turn give place 
ata still higher elevation to running vines and a species of coarse 
grass. Wild flowers of various kinds were scattered about at differ- 
ent heights, specimens of which we gathered as we passed along. 

The latter part of the road cannot be much inferior to some of the 
mountain passes of the Andes. Atone time it passes almost perpen- 
dicularly up the face of the mountain, at another winds along its side, 
within a few feet of a precipice several thousand feet above the val- 
ley beneath, down which, a few false steps of the faithful animal you 
ride would inevitably plunge you. I reined up my horse at the brink 
of one of these precipices, and gazed for a while on the scene spread 
below me Nothing was distinctly discernible in the valley beneath, 
the roads and streams appearing like mere lines, and I soon began 
exclaim, in the words of the poet, — 

“ How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to cast one’s eyes so low! 
I'll look no more, 
Lest my brain turn and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong.” 
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‘Turning from the precipice, I hurried on after my companions, who 
had nearly reached the base of the summit of Mt. Washington. At 
this point every vestige of vegetation disappears, unless we except @ 
lithe dry moss and a few spires of coarse grass, which seem to yrow 
from the solid rock, and are to be seen in a few places on the very 
summit. The absence of vegetation | suppose to be owing princi- 
pally to the absence of soil in which to take root, for from the base of 
the summit to its top 1s one mass of gray and brown rocks piled in 
the form of a cone, with here and there a calcareous rock seemingly 
trespassing upon this granite column. Up this mass of rocks our 
horses clambered with difficulty but securely, and landed us safely on 
the extreme summit of the mountain. 

And there at once burst upon the view a scene of surpassing grand- 
eur. ‘To give an adequate description of it would be impossible. 
One must behold the grand panorama here displayed, to be sensible of 
the awe itinspires. ‘The eye cannot embrace nor the mind grasp the 
vast and multiplied features of the landscape. In nearly every diree- 
tion tower in solemn grandeur the Alps of New England, some of them 
covered with perpetual verdure, while the summits of others are com- 
posed of rugged and moss-covered rocks of every abrupt form, down 
whose sides the temporary torrents have left perpetual marks of their 
progress, in naked and irregular channels, extending from summit to 
base. Mountain rose above mountain in almost endless succession, 
each seemingly resting upon its successor and towering up toward the 
deep blue sky. It was one complete ocean of mountains of different 
heights and shapes. Directly beneath us lay the peaks of Adams, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe. In the southeast were seen, like a 
mere line, the waters of the Atlantic, while in the northwest rose 
above the intervening cliffs the Green Mountains of Vermont; in the 
north, the mountains of Canada, and in the southwest the blue hills of 
the Bay State. In the southeast lay several small bodies of water, 
among which was pointed out to us Lovell’s pond, distinguished for 
the bloody strife near its banks. In the southwest was seen through 
the mountains a part of Winnipisiogee, with its largest island distinctly 
visible, and seeming to floag upon its bosom. A belt of white fleeey 
clouds now completely encircled the horizon, mantling the peaks that 
were almost lost in the distance, and forming a connecting link between 
them and the sky. Over all, the meridian sun poured his golden rays, 
illuminating the otherwise dusky forests, and producing a thousand 
varied hues on the rugged and barren crags. 

There lacked much of the Alpine scenery, it is true. No lofty 
peaks, hoary with the frosts and snows of centuries, towered far above 
the clouds, and lost themselves in the sky. No glacier with its va- 
ried colors dazzled the eye, nor rolling avalanche hurried on in its 
devastating career. Yet there was a grandeur in the deep blue hills, 
ever and anon relieved by some gray and rugged summit, which could 
hot but strike the beholder with awe. 

Question after question suggested themselves to the mind. Whence 
sprang these everlasting rocks? Were they created at the fiat of an 
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Almighty Being, or were they merely the sport of chance? Do they 
stand where first they received their existence, or has some mighty 
convulsion of Nature, some tremendous burst of voleanic action eleva. 
ted them, as well as the rest of the country, above the surface of the 
yreat deep ’ Did the Creator speak and they sprang Into being, or 
were they produced by the gradual condensation of a substance more 
evanescent than the morning mist, more transient than the morning 
breeze’? The geologist and the philosopher in their respective sty. 
dies may speculate upon the creation of matter, and construct their 
opposing theories; and the infidel, in the pride of a false and mistaken 
reason, may disclaim the necessity of a Creator. But the reverent 
observer of Nature is satisfied with the simple, but expressive words 
of Seripture, and sees in every object the hand of an overruling power 

After scanning every feature of the scene spread around and below 
us, and leaving the customary tribute to the “ spirit of the mountain,” 
as security against mishap while within its premises, we commenced 
the descent, and without meeting anything worthy of record, reached 
our hotel at an early hour in the afternoon. 

Partaking of a bountiful meal, which our host had prepared against 
our return, and to which we did ample justice, we bade adieu to the 
party whose company had added much to the pleasure we derived 
from the ascent of the mountain, and started on our way to the Fran- 
conia Pass. We soon reached the Ammonoosuc, which is here three 
or four rods in width, its waters pure and sparkling, with a rapid and 
sprightly current coursing over a stony bed. From the bridge there is 
a fine view of Mt. Washington and its neighboring competitors, tow- 
ering above the valley and the intervening hills, and at that moment 
mantled with light fairy-like clouds. 

Arriving at a point where the road diverged in two directions, we 
unwittingly took the one which led us away from our place of destin- 
ation, though we had eventually no reason to regret our mistake. For 
the sunset, as seen by us on this evening, was of a most gorgeous char- 
acter, and eleited from my companion, who had spent many a month 
beneath the Italian sky, frequent expressions of surprise and admira- 
tion. Language would fail im depicting this glorious exhibition pro- 
duced by the agency of the laws of Nature. All the colors of the 
spectrum, with their innumerable shades and combinations, lay before 
us in dazzling splendor. Clouds of every size and density, tossed 
into a thousand wild and fantastic shapes, were floating in and about 
the western sky. And as the golden orb sank behind them, they were 
immediately lighted up and tinged with every possible hue. Castles 
and palaces of gold and silver, with turrets and minarets of wonder- 
ful workmanship and thick-set with precious gems and pearls, seemed 
to spring into being in a moment, and then as quickly vanish away 
Mountains and hills seemingly shot up in a blaze, apparently decked 
with verdure and vegetation. The fancied descriptions of Oriental 
writers were here more than fully realized. Imagination cannot picture 
nor memory record the constantly changing wonders of the scene, 
the infinite variety and richness of the colors, scattered as they were 
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n such wonderful profusion, Enraptured with the gorgeous beauty 
spre ad belore us, | almost fancied that | saw be ings ot an order supe- 
nor to that of man, with countenances radiant with yov and happiness, 
clad in garments of dazzling brilliancy, and flitting from place to place, 
guardian spirits of mortals. 

It might seem that the eye would become tired. if not satiated, with 
the surpassing splendor of the scene. But the gradual declension of 
the sun constantly changed its character and effect, presenting at every 
moment some new combination of objects and colors, until it: reached 
the horizon, when, as if to throw a dazzling veil over its departure, its 
golden rays created a scene of increased beauty and brillianey. ‘The 
clouds before and immediately above the departing luminary seemed 
w form one single blaze of hght, extending upwards from the sun as a 
focus in every direction. Color succeeded color, with every possible 
variety of shade, in irregular succession, from the most brilliant red to 
the delicate tint of the violet, till all were lost in the deep-blue of the sky 
near the zenith. Red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet, 
with their ten thousand varied shades and hues, were displayed in 
one gorgeous picture, defying the skill of the most favored son of Art 
to copy or imitate, worthy even of the pencil of an archangel. It 
might give one some faint, glimmering idea of the glory which radi- 
ates from the throne of the Almighty. 

The hills and plains below were bathed in the light from these efful- 
gent rays, which gave their green covering a still deeper tint, that 
formed a striking contrast with the dazzling colors in the sky. As 
the sun sank below the horizon, the brilliancy of the scene gradually 
dimmished, but the colors were still vivid as we entered a magnificent 
forest of pines. At first the sudden change from a scene of unusual 
splendor to one comparatively dark and gloomy, where the light was in 
agreat measure excluded by the height and density of the trees, formed 
a contrast quite unfavorable to the latter. It was a rapid transition 
from light to dark, from a scene where all was full of life and motion 
and activity, to one where silence and gloom held an uninterrupted 
sway 

But as the glowing images lately impressed on the retina of the eye 
were gradually effaced, | was enabled to form something like a true 
estimate of the grand temple of Nature we had entered. The huge 
pines, which towered above us to the height of eighty or a hundred 
leet, were apparently the original as well as the present occupants 
of the soil. Their trunks were almost straight, and for the height 
of forty or fifty feet from their base, of nearly uniform size, unob- 
structed by branches and covered with a coarse, scaly bark, of a red- 
dish color: the leaves were in pairs and collected in bunches at the 
extremity of the branches. How many years these giants of the 
lorests had existed, no external indications enabled us to learn; yet it 
was evident that they had outlived many generations of the destroyer 
of their species, and they bid fair to outlive many more, if subjected 
tono other violence than that of the elements. An agreeable fra- 
france, the produce of the resinous qualities of the trees, waa dif- 
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fused through the air. A few rays from the western sky, which was 
still luminous with the light of the departed sun, straggled through the 
trees before us, partially lighting our path, and then seeming to lose 
themselves among the trees behind us. We soon emerged into the 
country, and after a few miles travel reached the village of W——.. 
As the evening twilight had already thrown her dim mantle over the 
earth, the outline of the lofty mountains were scarcely discernible and 
seemed to consist only of a darker shade of the sky that spread above 
them. ; 

At the village of Bethlehem, where we stopped for awhile the follow. 
ing morning, on our way to Franconia, the White Mountains and the 
lofty summits in the southwest are seen to advantage. Their form, 
height, position, and relation to one another and the surrounding 
country, present a rare combination of beauty and grandeur. Reach- 
ing Franconia at an early hour, we availed ourselves of the opporw- 
nity to visit the iron mines situated about three miles from the hotel. 
The road ran along on the side of a range of hills and commanded a 
fine view of the neighboring country, dotted with dwellings and teem- 
ing with the products of agriculture. The mines consist of several 
excavations of different directions and extent. Some are merely deep 
trenches of a pretty uniform depth, the vein of the ore running very 
near and parallel to the surface. Others extend nearly perpendicular, 
to a depth of sixty or eighty feet, where the ore failed or the water 
prevented further progress. Others still are tunneled into the rock, 
generally about six feet in height, though varying with the depth of the 
vein. ‘The ore is found in the crystal (dodecahedral) state imbedded 
in epidote and quartz, and is quite rich. We also gathered a few spe- 
cimens of hornblende which lay scattered on the surface. The clouds 
which had been scudding overhead through the day began to collect 
and threatened to inflict a shower upon us, “ nolens volens,” but afer 
several unsuccessful attempts, dispersed and left us unmolested. 

Upon our return to the hote! we immediately left for the Notch-House, 
about six miles distant. ‘The road soon began to ascend, winding 
along among the trees, which overhung and in many places complete- 
ly shaded it, while the Ammonoosuc on ovr right ran leaping and foam- 
ing down the hill. ‘The rays of the sun, yet some distance above the 
horizon, were playing and dancing around us, the air was cool and re- 
freshing, and with the bright sky overhead and the green foliage around, 
waving in the breeze, our spirits could not but rejoice in unison with 
Nature. We found the situation of the house to be far more wild and 
romantic than that of Crawford’s, at Mt. Washington. Directly in 
the rear of it rises Mt. Lafayette, to the height of about two thousand 
feet, covered with thick forests of hemlock and spruce, which gradv- 
ally degenerate into stunted trees of the same species, until the eye 
reaches the summit of the mountain, which is composed of bare and rug 
ged rocks. In front, another mountain of about half the height rears its 
huge form, shrouded in a mantle of green. On both sides you are et 
closed by the winding of the two mountain ranges. The peaks around 
still glittering with the golden sunbeams, the feathered songsters pow 
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ing forth their grateful notes of praise to the Creator, and the other- 
wise unbroken silence, rendered the scene doubly interesting 

We went the same evening to pay our respects to the ‘ Old Man of 
the Mountain.” This is one of those freaks in which Nature sometimes 
indulyes, and is an object both curious and wenderful. Lt is situated 
upon the brow of a mountain which rises almost perpendicularly from 
the surface of a small lake to the height of six or cight hundred feet. 
The face of this precipice is destitute of vegetation, presenting when 
viewed in front, only bare and rugged rocks ; but from the spot where 
the Old Man is seen to the best advantage, it appears covered with 
foliage from which is protruded the profile of a human face of sur- 
prising exactness. It is, I should judge, fifty or eighty feet in height 
from the bottom of the chin to the top of the forehead, which together 
with the other features of the human profile, are clearly discernible. 
Indeed, the superstitious traveler might readily believe that one of the 
Titons of mythological memory had been perched up here and trans- 
formed into stone as a punishment for his impious crimes. However 
this may be, there he is, and there he has been, for aught man knows 
to the contrary, for centuries, keeping a sleepless watch over his rug- 
ged territories, once an object of adoration to the simple and supersti- 
tious race that formerly roamed over these hills, now shorn of all his 
divinity and doomed to be a gazing-stock for a more refined people. 

On the following morning we went in quest of the other curiosities 
for which this place is noted—the Basin, the Flume and the Pool, all 
lying within the compass of a few miles of the Notch-House. The 
Basin is situated by the side of the road, and is a circular and irregularly 
formed cavity, about thirty feet in circumference and ten feet in depth 
at the upper side. The little stream, which eventually forms, together 
with other tributaries, the Pemigewasset, falls into and flows through 
it. The basin was undoubtedly formed by the combined action of the 
stream and the pebbles lodged in it. ‘The water in falling naturally 
wore a hole in the rock below, and receiving a circular motion, set in 
action the pebbles collected in the cavity. Retained at first in the 
eddy by the power of centripetal force, they constantly and steadily 
increased the depth and size of the cavity until they were, aside from 
that force, unable to escape from their incessant motion. ‘The Basin 
has continued to enlarge, and the water is still eddying within it, 
though from the increased size of the cavity, its velocity is considera- 
bly diminished. 

The Flume at the Franconia Pass far surpasses the one in the Pass 
of the White Mountains in size and grandeur, if not in beauty, and is 
well worthy of a visit from the intelligent traveler. Its sides are 
about fifty feet in height and ten feet apart, very perpendicular and 
smooth. We followed the stream up about a quarter of a mile, when 
any farther advance was prevented by the decrease in the width of the 
Flume, and the entire occupation of that by the water. And here we 
stood in the solitude of the forest, undisturbed save by the gentle rip- 
pling of the stream at our feet, with bare and gloomy walls rising far 
above us, and extending laterally in either direction, till we lost all 
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view of an exit from our situation by the winding of the Flume. Here 
we stood almost emboweled in the dripping rocks, where at some for- 
mer period had occured one of those convulsions which often com- 
pletely change the face of Nature, marring and disfiguring its fair sur- 
face. And how insignificant we seemed amid the scene! It is well for 
man to find himself occasionally amid some such solitude, and there 
meditate upon his weakness, his nothingness, to commune with and 
within himself, and while he satiates his love of beauty, his admiration 
of grandeur, to draw lessons of wisdom from the display of the Crea- 
tor’s power. | am convinced from what | saw, that the rocks were 
separated by some subterranean violence, and not by the agency of the 
stream ; though the latter has doubtless since, in flowing through the 
passage thus violently opened, been constantly increasing the depth of 
it. For the stream is too inconsiderable to have produced such an im- 
mense result, nor could its size have ever been much larger; and from 
the superficial view which | was enabled to take of the sides of the 
Flume, they appeared to correspond with each other. The Flume, 
when viewed from above, though not so gloomy and solemn as when 
seen from below, is still striking and impressive. Your eye follows 
the rocks, damp and mossy, and at every moment growing darker and 
more obscure until they reach their base, where it faintly discerns the 
stream coursing through its rocky channel. ‘The Pool, which is situ- 
ated a little lower down the same steam, presents no very striking fea- 
tures, though well enough worthy of a visit for curiosity’s sake. It 
probably owes its origin to the same convulsion that formed the Flume, 
and is about forty feet in depth and as many in diameter. 


We have endeavored, kind reader, to present you with a deserip- 
tion, though imperfect, of that portion of American scenery which lies 
among and near the White Mountains of New Hampshire. If you 
have any taste for the grand and beautiful, we advise you to visit these 
scenes, and can assure you, that you will find ample materials for tts 
yatification. E. H. W. 


THE SPIRIT VOICE. 


Ir was the hour of evening ; night now blest 
The toil-worn earth with grateful, welcome reat. 
Clouds, sympathizing, shrouded earth and sky, 
And dreary, cold March winds swept wailing by. 
Within a room there lay, upon a bed, 

A maiden form, whose soul that day had fled. 
How strange the soul would take itself away, 
While Beauty, with the maiden, loved to stay ! 
Her Brother, Sisters, in the room below, 

Were with their Father, whelmed in deepest woe : 
They mourned a Sister, gentle, lovely, mild ; 

He wept, for he had lost his first-born child. 
























THE SPIRIT VOICE. 


But hark! a voice, as from above, ix heard, 
Which sweetly spoke to cach a soothing word 
They knew the voice, ‘twas from their lost one, dear, 


And gently fell these words upon the ear: 





“ Sister, weep no more alone, 
Hush that sigh, © still that moan ; 
Let not sorrow shroud thy heart ; 
Bid no sob in anguish start ; 

With thine eye of faith behold 

Thy fond Sister, Christ enfold ; 
Loved ones, cast away thy fear, 
Lam with my Mother here. 


* Brother, to thy watchful care, 
See, I leave two Sisters fair: 
Be to them a faithful guide, 
Better far than she who died. 
Cheer them, love them, soothe, the while ; 
Keep far from them sin and guile ; 

Say, that time to them is given, 

To prepare their souls for Heaven. 


“ Father, Father, lend thine ear, 
For thine eldest shed no tear ; 
List to what she now will tell, 
Then, in faith, cry ‘ It is well.’ 

At the moment when I died, 

Mother stood close by my side: 

With a look of love, so mild, 

Called me, ‘ Come, my first-born child.’ 


* *Come, my child, dispel thy fears, 
I have waited for thee years: 
Come, on earth no longer stay, 
Let me kiss thy breath away.’ 
Leaning gently o’er my bed, 
Kissed my lips—my spirit fled. 
Father, death to me was bliss, 
Dying in that Mother's kiss. 


“ Brother, spend thy days aright, 
Let not sin thy prospects blight : 
Sisters, ofien kneel in prayer, 
Then I love to linger there ; 
Father, if you hold me dear, 

Live, that you may meet me here ; 
Let no griefs your bosoms swell, 
I am happy, Fare-ye-well.” w. P. 
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WIT AND HUMOR. 


Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 

Jest, and youthful Jollity, 

Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles, 

Such as hang on Hobe's cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport, that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides—L’ ALuEcao. 


Horace has somewhere spoken of Venus, as the Goddess who de- 
lighted in mirth. Venus, according to ancient notions, was the em- 
bodiment of all beauty and loveliness. Who can gainsay that exquis- 
ite faculty which they exhibited in their portraitures of character and 
the passions? Hence mirth is ever a co-partner of grace and amiabil- 
ity. ‘lo no passion can we less culpably be much addicted, than to 
this. Like solid nutriment to the body, it is full of health and invigora- 
tion to the soul. Virtuous merriment, if we may so speak, we refer 
to; for that which springs from obscurity and vice is a canker and a 
corruption—a noxious miasma, that spreads over the soul a mantle more 
poisonous than the Centaur’s tunic. ‘There exists a great vacancy in 
some individual minds, that fain would be filled with joy, but they have 
not the heart. Others may hanker after this, but they appear to shun 
it, as it were a pollution. 

There is Gravitatus. One would suppose that his countenance had 
not been ruffled by a laugh for a twelvemonth, it is so long—and 
smooth—aud calm. No doubt but he has for a long while been an 
inhabitant of ‘Trophonius’ Cave. His is the air of one who, from child- 
hood, has been nurtured on icicles, until he is as pliantless and frigid, 
as those super-radicated vegetables. It is of no avail that the sun 
beams upon him—year in and year out, he is that icy pillar still. 
Sees he a smile, he sighs over the degeneracy of man, and blesses 
himself that he, at least, is beyond reproach. Hears he a merry laugh, 
he starts, and shudders, and groans. ‘The air is filled with horrible 
forms and sounds. He gathers a terror from every look. Even the 
melodies of birds are grating to his ear; and Nature is too much of 8 
coquette for him—she wears too many wreaths of smiling beauty. 
But he loves to look upon the mountain in its sullen majesty, and the 
battlings of tempests. Call you this affection or hypocrisy ? 

We will reverse the picture. Here is Cachinnicus, who is ever on 
the laugh, prince of dullards, like as prince of fools. His counte- 
nance always wears a grin; and, I doubt not, he was born under the 
same circumstances, If you look upon him even in his sleep, there tt 
is in flickering outline. He cannot conceive of a distinction between 
license and My de The mere fall of a leaf awakens laughter— 
the thundering heavens, and the parson’s call. Methinks he would 
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nvade with his merriment the solemnity of death, for even the sanc- 
wary of God he defiles. 

‘These are the most adverse characters that can be drawn. and a 
danger lurks in either. “Hie lupus urget, hic canis.” Beware! 
Gravity is the attendant of wisdom, and muirthfulness of generosity 
and kindness. But excessive gravity degenerates into moroseness, 
and excessive gayety into foolishness and buffoonery. Let thy char- 
wter, young man, be formed by those two prime virtues. So will it 
be beautiful with dignity, and replete with excellence. Thou wilt 
thus be most useful and happy ; and be best enabled to enliven the so- 
cial circle, and to lend thy countenance to the solemnities of religion 

\ cheerful and humorous companion is a happy and wholesome 
benefit. But it is often a high pleasure to sit and enjoy a social laugh 
by one’s self. Such a course, however, when a neighbor is at hand, 
with leisure, and of the same spirit, would be recommendable to none, 
«ave only to those witlings, and Witsnappers, and witworms, whose 
jests, though highly appreciable to themselves, will not pass cur- 
rent among the throng. But a person cannot reason himself ito the 
merry state, more than he can perform a benevolent act by meditating 
thereon. Pictures are to be created and scanned. Every jest, every 
repartee, every stroke of wit, 1s a picture, either ludicrous in itself, 
or presented in a ludicrous light. And no less a picture is it for being 
clad in words, while it lacks the lead and oil, for the imagination can 
build more gorgeous scenes than the paint of a Raphael could express 

The genuine wit then becomes an artist, and of no mean order, 
and far more beneficial than the mere master of the palette. Who 
could compare the respective merits and benefits of Shakspeare and 
Angelo’ ‘The sublime creations of the former are in all hands, and 
before all eyes; while those of the latter but grace the Vatican or 
Cathedral; and if we must needs see them, thither must we go. Time 
will lay his iron hand on these offspring of the one, but never on those 
of the other. 

Let us now take an intimate view of the nature of Wititself. “True 
Wit,” says Addison, “ consists in the resemblance of ideas.” “ Wit,” 
says Pope, “is that which has been often thought, but was never be- 
lore so well expressed.” “ Wit,” says Johnson, “is a kind of dis- 
cordia concor, a combination of dissimilar images, or discovery of 
occult resemblances in things apparently unlike.” Of which thoeries, 
the last is by far the most plausible and philosophical. From what 
has been already advanced, | would hazard this speculation, which, ut 
Will be perceived, coincides in its principal feature with that of John- 
son, that wit consists of the union of heterogeneous characters and 
images into pictures, which are presented, through the medium of 
words, to the imagination, which, indeed, performs full half the work ; 
and hence jt is that persons of a dull and languid imagination are in- 
capable of appreciating, to its full foree, a stroke of merriment. 
Whereas, on the other hand, one of a very lively and vivid imagina- 
tion will often see more than perhaps even the author himself con- 
ceived. In such diversity is the human mind constituted ! 
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The true wit, as well as the true poet, is thus constituted by nature ; 
though the punster, the anagrammatist, the chronogrammatist, and 
whosoever else would deal in such hke concrements, that may 
perchance exhale an humorous odor, can be fashioned by art, just as 
the vampering poctaster. Who does not sigh over Luman folly, When 
he thinks of Try phiodorus, toiling over his Lipogrammatic ( hlyssey, that 
he might be father to a Poem, from w hich every ¢vypa should be exclu. 
ded’? We are very often deceived in regard to such characters: one 
may, in appearance, be a very Ben Jonson, a mine of solid wit; 
whereas, in reality, he is no more than a flippant Boswell. 

Wit is “cerberean.” Within, at least, the range of our English 
literature, it can be classified under three distinct heads, whereof 
the first is that of noble stature. It is bold and rugged as the 
Alpine hills, yet not gross ; and calls forth, as it were, stately 
mirth. It is, in fact, a Chimera, as wonderful as Lycia’s. Now it 
exhibits the strength and lordliness of the forest monarch—now it is 
mild, and innocent, and sportive—now armed with the serpent’s 
fang. Very few have been able to reach this order, among whom 
Shakspeare must be master. ‘This is a name that is written among 
the stars. Who does not regard it with almost superstitious rever- 
ence’ Great Bard! thou well-nigh like a God! Poet of Na- 
ture, he has filled the world with strains, so touching, so lifelike, so 
majestic, that Nature's self regards herself anew. His comedy is 
drawn from men—unot from the imagination. And hence it will be 
enduring. He heaped no sands upon the shores of literature for the 
very next surge to sweep away, but he planted in the midst of the sea 
an adamantine tower, which ten thousand tornadoes will career harm- 
lessly by. ‘This head then we would denominate the Shakspearean. 

Over the second Addison is supreme. ‘This should, with much 
greater propriety, be termed humor. [tis too refined for fun, and too 
gentle for robust wit. Lt flows on, like a quict stream, amid flowering 
fields, under the moonlight calm and clear, where everywhere dwells 
loveliness. It never excites the boisterous laugh ; but there is ever 
the flickering simile, lingering like the flame of the dying ember. It 
possesses a simplicity that fascinates—a Vigor that commends—a 
grace that captivates. Recline under a thick shade, on a sultry 
noon, when the Dog Star rages; the beatitude you feel is like that 
which creeps over the soul from the pages of Addison. This second 
head then we would denominate the Addisonean. 


The third species of wit is by far the most common, and, with the 


vulgar particularly, most popular, Of those former, it sinks much 


below the sublime dignity of the one, and the winning gracefulness of 
the other. It springs, for the most part, from the uncleansed wells of 
those minds, quite as numerous at present as formerly, whose princi 
pal motive to authorship is money. : 


They must then struggle to gratily 
the larger portion of the mass—the nether stratum, corrupt and vitiated. 
lhey must cater for all their passions, and win their applause ; for 
popular acclamations, gather showers of gold. ‘This popular palate \s 
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not very dainty, and proportionally refined are all these literary dn. 
coctions , 

The theatre witnesses their principal, though by no means their 
entire, exhibition. The stage, as anciently, should be made a school 
of virtue, not of vice Some of the noblest minds that ever emanated 
from the Creator's hands, have been prostituted to the ignoble service 
of feeding, with similar viands, the depraved appetite of the rude and 
ruttish mob of the play-house. Dryden, who has engraved his name, 
where few aspire with any prospect of success, though not by reason 
of what he contributed to the enchantments of the stage, wrote, it is 
well known, almost exclusively with a pecuniary end. Whence it is, 
that so large a portion of his works are of a nature so leentious and 
gross. Of his plays, whose reception did not equal all his expecta- 
tions, he himself once remarked, that when he wrote them he thought 
them bad enough to please ; and herein we see at what he aimed. 
These however contained numerous faults, aside from their moral 
character. But, under the scourge of age and experience, Dryden 
was at last compelled to know himself; and his maturer years fully 
compensated for the follies and errors of his prime. ‘The productions 
of this period of his life exceed all praise. We can only gaze and 
admire And the flood of time, which will sweep to oblivion the 
sand-built monuments of nearly all others, will roll innocently by Dry- 
den’s steadfast rock. hs , 

But we must nominate Butler for the highest seat in this third stvle 
of humerous composition. Here we see a specimen ol genius in 
rags—a diamond before the lapidary had wrought on it. What Cicero 
remarks of philosophy can with equal propriety be appled to wit and 
humor: “that time obliterates the fictions of opimons, but confirms 
the decisions of Nature.” Many write merely for their own genera- 
tion. ‘They catch up the floating opinions, and wring from them all 
the absurdity and folly possible. They launch their satire against 
those in power, or those who, in their view, have wandered from the 
paths of perfect rectitude, Such productions are but ephemeral; or 
they may, perhaps, linger on in a protracted dissolution. Each sue- 
ceeding generation understands and cares less about them, than the 
preceding. Interest falters, and, unless they contain something inhe- 
rent and adapted to the intelligence and concern of all times, they can- 
not long survive. Others worship Nature. Nature is the same now, 
that she was ages ago, and will be ages hence. ‘There is nothing on 
which universal pleasure can be grounded, except Nature, and they 
know it. Such write not only for their cotemporaries, but for pos- 
terity ; and posterity will appreciate and rejoice in their works equally 
with those who witnessed their production, 

Of the former class was Butler. He was emphatically a genera- 
tion poet. The characteristic tenets, and fantastical oddity of the 
Puritans, furnished a splendid mark for his wit and ridicule. He 
must win the smiles of his sovereign—and he shoots. We can now 
see his Presbyterian justice, on his knight-errantry through the land, 
correcting morals and dosing out instruction; but we cannot laugh 
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half so heartily over him as Charles, and his courtiers, and the Roy. 
alists could “Nor does this arise in consequence of our natural pre- 
dilection for the Puritan character; but we always VieW passing 
events with much higher interest than those which transpired deep 
in the past. 

‘That “ Hudibras” is deficient in qualities of genius, it would be idle 
to assert. Of its kind it wears the crown, and always will. It must 
claim exceeding praise tor originality ol style and general contour, 
though the conception, beyond all question, Cervantes furnished. 
Such a store of wit, of every kind and complexion, was probably 
never before, nor ever will be again, garnered by a single individual 
‘This was not the offspring of the moment, but lay gathering for years, 
Hlence those who have thought to sit down, and by contortions and 
writhings to ape this great Inmitable, have rendered themselves bond 
fide monkeys. Such industry in’ gathering materials—such intimate 
knowledge of human nature—talents of so high an order—such splen- 
did acquisitions in literature, could but engender a prodigy. And 
* Hudibras” is a prodigy. Some of its fanciful expressions have be- 
come common as household words, and couplets like the following, 


* Pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Beat with fist instead of a stick ;” 


“Commentators on old Ari- 
stotle oft are found to vary ” 


have perhaps been as often quoted as some of the finest passages in 


Gray's Elegy, or Goldsmith's Deserted Village 

But if we look at its particular features, it 1s quite faulty ; though 
we presume it is fully as good as the author intended. Its doggerel 
measure goes crawling and sneaking along, while the rhyme fre- 
quently commences about half way up the line. Nevertheless, the 
double lines possess a twang peculiarly melodious to many ears. The 
thoughts are often vulgar. ‘The words are very often vulgar. The 
allusions are often vulgar. It is like one of those fragment monu- 
ments that we meet with in God's Acre, incrusted with dead moss; 
while yet the pure bright marble sparkles through. 

In dwelling thus minutely on one author, we have criticised the 
whole class, and endeavored to expose their principal characteristics. 
This last head delineated, we would then denominate the Hudibrastic. 

‘To conclude, they who possess this estimable talent of wit should 
aim at that first order. If that be too lofty for their attainment, they 
should clip their ambition, and seek the second, but ought to indulge 
as little as possible in this last; though even there is field for inter- 
weaving gems. But above all, let them worship Nature. Walk ye, 
and converse with her. Pry into her mysterious arcana. Study 
and imitate ; otherwise the true wit will be sunk in the buffoon. 

F. R. A. 





MUSINGS. 


MUSINGS, 
* The «tar that rules my destiny.”’—Mawnragp. 


*Tis evening Now her pensive eye 
Is wandering o'er yon starry sky— 

Is bathing in the liquid light 

Of thousand twinkling orbs of night— 
Is watching for the ray, from far 
That comes, from one peculiar star, 
Where nightly, as itself reveals 

Unto her eager gaze, she feels 


The presence loved of him away, 


Who, with her, watches that same ray. 


"Tis there we meet each night, to see 
Each other's spirit, and to be 
In sweet communion, where no eye 
But ours, that melt in sympathy, 
Could ever find the trysting place— 
Could ever know, or ever trace 
The boud that draws us nightly there, 
At lovely twilight’s languid hour. 
"Tis there we meet, and there we write 
Upon that silver disk, each night, 
Our mutual thoughts ; and there appear 
Our hopes and wishes; there no fear 
Restrains our fond desires ; but there, 
Through that far space, ascends the prayer 
Of friendship; and our distant hearts 
Oft there unite. There, too, we part 
Again each eve ; and as that star 
Nightly appears and sheds so far 
Its tearful beam, so, faithfully 
Are we, and ever may we be 
At this love hour, together found 
In sweet communion, 'way beyond 
The tainted gaze of earth ; and there 
May still ascend fond friendship's prayer! 
Fond friendship, unalloyed by aught, 
Unsullied as the purest thought 
Of those bright seraphs, who around 
That star are hov'ring, and look down 
In tender care and charge upon 
These distant thoughts and wishes fond! 
O, there upon thy disk, fair orb, 
Receive and give these thoughts of love 
To her who watches nightly there, 
To her for whom is breathed this prayer! 
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GUNEOLOGY. 
“ A Woman! pardon my mistaking pen.” 


Ir is really surprising that while almost every thing in Nature has 
been subdjer ted to the strictest analysis and the most thorough Invest. 
ation—while classification and generalization have originated Se). 
ences, including nearly all mental, moral, and physical facts—no Sei. 
ence has vet been disc overed Ww hich reduces to order and harmony the 
infinite diversities and peculiarities of Woman. The truth is, female 
character is so complex, is seen in so many different lights and under 
so many different circumstances, that it affords the most anomalous 
and perpl xing medley ever submitted to the Philosopher's considera. 
tion, Every one is apt to form his opinion of the sex by the speci- 
mens with which he is himself most conversant, and there are accord. 
ingly almost as many ideals intended to represent the whole sex, as 
there are individuals in the sex. The love-sick youth swears all wo- 
men are angels of beauty, grace, and tenderness, sent to strew man's 
path with flowers; while some one else insists that she is sent to 
tempt him from the path of rectitude and happiness. The latter tn- 
umphantly points to woman's great® original, and draws a comparison 
between our first mother and the artful, bewitching, coaxing creature 
of the present time. Sull another, with disposition soured by disap- 
pointment, looks upon her as a mere personification of “ vanity and 
lies.” 

Our own opinion is, (and on such a subject we would speak with be- 
coming modesty,) that the genus possesses very few general charac- 
teristics ; but we do think there may be a more distinct division into 
species than has heretofore been attained. We wish it distinetly un- 
derstood that we do not arrogate to ourself any superior knowledge of 
the subject, or any surpassing ability to manage it, but with a sincere 
desire to extend the bounds of human knowledge, we bring this humble 
offering to the cause of Science. Actingasa pioneer in exploring this 
new field, of course little more can be expected of us than imperfect- 
ly to mark out the bounds of what we trust will, by the efforts of abler 
adventurers, become a beautiful and complete system of GuNEOLOG) 

The human race may be divided into two grand portions, viz. the 
genus * Vir” and the genus “ Mulier.” It is the province of our new 
science to treat of the latter and most interesting genus. Let us first 
contemplate “ Mulier” in her origin. And here we are forced to ob- 
serve that Woman is naturally more aristocratic than Man, being at the 
first of better birth; for while he received an humble formation “ from 
the dust of the ground,” she more proudly boasts herself to have sprung 
like a lovely flower from his very body. Form, graceful ; feet, small ; 
hands, soft and delicate ; hair, long; features, classic and pleasing; 


a ee 


* Very fat women will please not take this as intending to assume that Eve 
particularly corpuleut; indeed, if the pictures of her in “ Harpers’ Pictorial Bible” ar 
any authority, we should rather draw the opposite inference. 
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manners, gentle and winning; voice, sweet and silvery; eves. that 
cannot be described ; beard, none at all ;—these are some of the pecu- 


liarities Which nature seems to have designed should distinguish “ Mu- 


lier” from Vir.” As inthe case of every rule, ex: eptions will in 


course of time arise, so has this not escaped ; in fact we begin to fear 

the exceptions have almost reversed the rule itself. We may add, fur- 

thermore, ** Muliers” seems to have been endowed with a curiosity un- 

hounele d,a disposition both yielding and seductive, with pride and ame 

bition mingled im pretty full oe. 
) 


But we can gather lithe in- 
formation respecting * Mulier” 


y any consideration of her generte 
properties ; let us, therefore examine a few of her most common and 
interesting spe CIS, 


1. Virgo DIU INNUPTA MANENS. 


This species is very numerous and 
peculiar. The individuals who compose it, profess to have cast their 


lot voluntarily among the “ sisterhood ;” though sundry occasional 
movements have given color to the suspicion that many of them would 
be glad of any thing wearing coat and pantaloons An exception, 
however, must be made in favor of an anomalous sort of female. who 
really has a mortal hatred of anything looking like aman. We intro- 
duce them under this head as a sub-species, with the name INrrNse 
Marinus, and will give a single illustration. One of these singular 
beings, while traveling, happened, on retiring to her chamber ina 
hotel, to notice an engraved portrait of Washington sUSpe nded on the 
wall, With instinctive modesty, not a movement would she make to- 
wards undressing, until she had first clambered into a chair and turned 
the preture with its face ingloriously to the wall. Somewhat reheved 
by the change, she proceeded, but scarcely had she removed the first 
shoe, when the horror of sleeping in the same room with the likeness 
of aman quite overcame her courage, and so the chambermaid was 
called to remove the unfortunate Patriot entirely. 

‘Virgo div innupta manens” is seen in her greatest glory ina coun- 
try village. She manages the affairs both of Church and State, together 
with the domestic concerns of every family, besides holding the office 
of village school-mistress. At one time you may find her closeted 
withthe Parson, urging him to greater watehfulness over his flock, in- 
lorming him of sundry church-members whose unchristian conduct 
demands discipline, and taking his reverence himself to task for 
some fancied misdemeanor. ‘The minister's wile too, having per- 
chance taken the liberty to supply herself with some new article 
of furniture = or apparel, must needs receive timely warning that 
ier example is leading others into vanity and extravaganes Next 
sie pavs her respects to the Doctor, and having learned who 1s 

ck—what their disease—and what the course of treatment,—off 
posts to make her round among the invalids. Now she ts in 
element, and with ominous shake of head, solemnly predicts 
speedy death, unless the medicines are changed. Forthwith, cat- 
ip and red pepper are substituted for calomel and elixir, which 
tnd their way out of the window, and if the patient survives, it will 
he simply because he was not ready to die. ‘This is not all; she can 
‘cil you just the number of sheets, pillow-cases, feather-beds, and bed- 


her 
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quilts belonging to each family —just the number of milk-pans and sets 
of crockery, with a complete inventory of every kitchen’s utensils, 
Not a turkey-gobbler or fat goose 1s sacrificed in the course of the 
vear, but she contrives to find it out, and drops in on the happy family, 
accidentally of course, just at dinner-time, with i> Lor me ! how 
strange | should have happened on such good luck!” Not a courtship 
is begun, but she interposes to break it up, unless she has been previ- 
ously consulted and conciliated by the amorous parties. By virtue of 
her position ax school-mistress, she @btains unlimited control over her 
youthful charge ; and for their conduct on the Sabbath, during play- 
hours; in fact, at all times they are obliged to render an account at 
her dread tribunal. You cannot find an urchin in the street, who does 
not carry the prints of her finger-nails in the lobes of his ears. Be- 
sides these numerous employments, she keeps accurate record of all 
births, deaths, and marriages,—and we recollect a certain parish elee- 
tion, at which a notable old spinster received almost votes enough to 
make her parish-clerk. ‘There are, however, a few to whom the 
name of old-maid is applied, who deserve kindlier notice than that 
contained in the above description. We sometimes meet with one, 
who, possessed of an ardent and confiding nature, and living only in 
the warm sun-shine of affection, in early life yielded her whole heart 
to him who won her love. Tlappy in her choice, for a time she fairly 
revels in the delights of a well-placed love, little dreaming of the re- 
alities her future must disclose, One short moment of joy, and then 
her soul is plunged in darkness, as the grave closes over the source of 
her earthly happiness. Crushed to the earth by the heaviness of her 
grief, she seems insensible to all around her; but at length rising 
calm though sad, for the remainder of her days she seeks a remedy 
for herown affliction in that best alleviator of woe—ministering to the 
happiness of others. Reader, should you ever meet such an one, be 
careful how you trifle with her feclings—they are sacred as God's own 
‘Temple. : 

Il. Vinvaroexeratio. As thou would’st flee from the hungry wolf, 
as thou would’st shun the viper in thy path,—as thou would’st shrink 
from the edge of an awful precipice, so be wary of a widow. Coy 
and tender,—gay and smiling, ‘ 


clap your hand over your heart when 
you meet one. 


' You needn't say you want a woman’s first love; 3 
shrewd widow will make you forget all such notions. We imagine 
that married life is the very best school to study human nature in, and 
that a capable woman will soon learn the little arts so acceptable to 
men, and soon find out how to attack the weak points of his nature 
Nor is this all; they have at the same time discovered the most ac- 
complished methods of depriving a man of all comfort ; just as likely 
as not the “ poor, dear, first husband” died by the lingering process of 
having his life ¢eazed out of him, and the more husbands a woman ob- 
tains and buries, the more reasonable the suspicion. Recollect then, 
the old story of Ulysses and his men,—the precautions they took 
against the fatal witcheries of the Sirens, and remember furthermore 
the uncomfortable experience of Uncle Toby Weller. 
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is Vipvae stupiosorumM. The etymology of the name applied to 
his species may require a little explanation to make it perfectly un- 
rn rstood by all. ‘There dwell within this goodly city, sundry - 
of uncertain age, but by courtesy called young, who have flirted with 
members of different college classes, vear after vear, and have been 
handed down from one set of students to another, nobody knows how 
long, as regular college property. ‘To these has been applied the ex- 
re ssive appellation ol students’ widows, and it Is not uncommon lor 
them to be lett in the forlorn state of w idowhood, some dozen times or 
more. Nothing comes about more natur: lly ; a young man in college, 
having mingled but little in sex lety, finds his w av into some circle, and 
selects one of the number, no matter which. provided she can make a 
goodappearance In public, with whom to amuse himself for an idle hour, 
ind perhaps to learn how to make himself agreeable in the company 
of the sex. 

Now we presume it will be considered high-treason to insinuate any- 
thing like this, yet we will make bold to assert that a certain class of 
people look upon a match with a student as nothing objectionable,—in 
fact, rather desirable than otherwise. ‘This being the case with the 
young lady in question, she begins to feel elated at the attentions she 
recelves. and soon comes to putting a rather more serious construction 

pon them than the Vy were intended to convey. ‘Thus matters con- 
tinue till the gallant graduates, which event is to the young lady afore- 
said extremely analogous to the death of the common widows’ hus- 


band. Having now become a vedua studtosi, she assumes for her 
weeds the gayest habiliments to be found in the market, and without 
wailing any time to pay proper respect to the memory of her late com- 
panion, she enters the lists once more, again to meet with like sue- 
cess ;—and so the round ts run, until age has stolen all her charms. 


In some instances, indeed, there may be an actual engagement, but 
this usually amounts to nothing, being broken off as soon as the young 
lover has seen a litthe more of the world. One thing is quite notice- 
ible; in the period of her full glory, the vidua studios: has considera- 
ble to do with Seniors and professional students, but in her wane, her 
conquests are confined to unsophisticated —————— , * Her final fate 1s 
usually to remain a“ virgo diuinnupta manens,” or marry some humble 
ological student. 

IV. Mcnieres EDENDI Domos HABENTES. As a general rule these 
ire evther old-maids or widows. We have ourselves boarded at an es- 

iblishment kept by four of the former, at another kept by three and a 
widow, and others conducted by various combinations of the two. 
It is surprising how much these worthy females know of college his- 
tory—the V are pe rfect de *positories of this kind of knowle dge. With 
their own presence have they graced every Junior Exhibition, Com- 


* We are informed that our neighbors at ——— College are in great distress. The 
fashionable society of ——— has not for some years embraced more than one lady, 
and now she isin the “ sere and yellow leaf.” The tenacity, however, with which 
ail the students cling to her is really affecting. 
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mencement, and public meeting of any sort connected with College. 
for the last sixteen or twenty vears. ‘They know the names of all 
the valedictorians*® within that period, and ean describe amusing col- 
loquies without number In college politics they are perfect States. 
men, and can give you the relative condition of the societies for many 
a year So far they are very entertaining and agreeable, but some of 
their peculraritie sare not quite so ple asing. They never seem eXact-. 
ly aware of their position im society, and hence their familiarity and 
obtrusiveness is almost insupportable to the student. As illustrating 
this. we will narrate a little imeident which happens to fall within our 
own know ledge 

Our classmate, [., in passing down Chapel-street, one day, chanced 
to meet the landlady of his Freshman year. A friendly, talkative, 
good-n iture ri sort ol a body , was Mrs. W “ and one withal who was 
very fond of cultivating an intimacy with her student-boarders. |. 
susp cted she would claim the acquaintance, and made up his mind 
not to see her; so as they met he looked the other way, while she 
addressed him by name. Nothing daunted, she deliberately caught 
hold of his cloak as he atte mpted to pass her, and brought him com- 
pletely to a stand Nor was this all ; sticking out her scrawny hand, 
she exclaimed, loud enough to be heard half a block,—* Why, how 
do you do, Mr. 1.’ LT havn't seen anything of you in a long time 
Really you have quite forgotten us.” Poor [. saw the friendly hand 
extended, and glancing hastily up and down the street to see if any 
of his more fashionable friends were near, hastily gave the unwilling 
grip, and hurried on his way, muttering curses on the impudence of 
* Vuliweres edendst domos hahentes.” 
These, or some of them, at least, have a practice of selecting that 
one of their inmates who stands highest in their estimation, and be- 
stowing on him the office of * Major domo.” It is his duty to preside 
at the table, and he is always looked to for advice or assistance when 
there is any occasion; in return for which kindness he is admitted 
more fully to all the privileges of the family. As we have ourself 
once been the object of this kind of distinction, we trust we shall 
not be accuse d of any want of modesty if we record our own expe- 
rience in this matter. We had just taken up our abode with the four 
virgins above alluded to, when we found ourself the especial favorite 
of the venerable and worthy ladies. “ You seem just like one of our 
sort of folks,” said one; “ We can’t help treating you exactly like one 
of our own family,” said a second; and as these compliments were 
accompanied by extra donations of fruit and pastry, we were content 
to let it be so. ‘This * Quartette Club” had for table-waiter a little 
girl some ten or dozen years of age, the most ugly, impudent, hateful 


= 


—— as 


* Some malicious persons have said that valedictorians are seldom heard of after 
they graduate ; but we think the fact we have mentioned will afford sufficient refuta- 
tion of the slander; nor need it detract at all from the comfort of those much-abused 


individuals, that their friends at the other end of the appointment list are remembered 
with equal or greater interest. 
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little vixen, that ever saw daylight. By virtue of our authority as 
prime-minister, and at the instigation ol her mistress, we had often 
tried to reprove her for her misdemeanors, but she as often laughed 
usin the face. Right glad were we, therefore, when one morning 
one of the sisters informed us that she had been endeavoring to chas- 
tise the little mp, but found he r too strong tor her, and acc ordingly re- 
quested our assistance. Jupiter Ammon! didn’t our treasured spite 
add ten-fold force to our corrections? Never was punishment inflict- 
ed with more hearty willingness, and never submission of vanquished 
maiden more complete. But our well-earned glory was not destined 
long to last; for, being unwilling to expose ourself to the public gaze 
in the company of the ancient sisters, we were forthwith superseded. 
The circumstances were these :—the summer-heat had become debil- 
itating, the duties of the boarding-house oppressive, and to recruit 
their exhausted frames, the amiable “ four” had resolved to pass a day 
at the * Fort,” by way of a sort of select pie-nic. A lumbering mar- 
ket-wagon, and the meanest looking scrub of a horse, were accord. 
ingly engaged, and ourself kindly invited to conduct the party. Only 
imagine the idea of accompanying four such dried and shriveled 
mummies, with such a conveyance, through the center of the city, in 
broad day, and you will have a faint shadow of the objections which 
presented themselves to our own mind against lending our personal 
aid to this enterprise. 

‘This leads us to remark, that the custom of calling on voung men 
to do “ escort duty,” constitutes one of the most unpleasant character- 
istics of this class of females. ‘The method of procedure to obtain 
an invitation to a Concert, is somewhat as follows—the person who 
happens to be last at the breakiast-table being chosen as the subject 
of attack :— 

Mistress. Beautiful day '—I understand there's to be a concert this 
evening, 

Student. Ye-es, I believe there is! 

Mistress. | never heard these singers, but | want to so much. 

Ntudent. Do you not intend to go’ 

Vistress. | hain’t any body to go W ith me, and ladies of respecta- 
bility never go to such places alone. | suppose you have plenty of 
voung ladies to wait upon’? (Student remains silent.) Won't you 
have some hot cakes ? 

Now an experienced hand will manage these interviews very much 
to his own amusement; but a timid, good-natured person, rarely sur- 
vives the “hot cakes.” 

But we have occupied the space allotted us with much fewer illus- 
trations of our science than we intended. lf any should be of opin- 
ion that we have ventured upon too dangerous a subject, we again ask 
their pardon, in the language of the motto prefixed to this article. 

B. de 
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AN HISTORIC DOUBT. 


We mast Iny aside this lazy, fallacious method of believing by the lump, and bring every thing close 
to the test of true or fale. —Hunnet 


W woeven is desirous of tracing back his genealogy, must obviously consult the re. 
cords of his ancestors, and resort to such manuscripts and published memoirs as may 
come within hw reach. In this way he may succeed in attaining his object, with a 
tolerable degree of precision and accuracy, for a limited period of years; but it will not 
be long before he will find himself beyond his depth; and being destitute of credible 
accounts, will be compelled to formn opinions and adopt conclusions on mere uncertain. 
ties and bare suppositions. Antiquarians will testify to the extreme indefiniteness that 
aitends their eflurts, after they have reached a certaim limit of time. I'he same is true, 
to a certain extent, with regard to many wnportant and promiment events in history, 
although by far the greater number and most important have been, luckily for pos 
terity, we il recorded and attested, and these records carefully preserved. Yet the 
lapse of ages and the flight of time” have done their work with many of those which, 
centuries after their occurrence, we find ourselves extremely ignorant both as to the 
particular details and the leadig characters that figured in them. ‘To take a homely 
illustration of the analogy I wish to establish: I well know that I once had a great. 
grandfather ; but from want of records I do not know who he was, what his name, or 
where his residence; and thus (to come directly to the question I aim about to contem- 
plate) I am well aware that this Continent must have been discovered about the close 
of the fifteenth century, but by whom, from want of sufficient evidence, | am “ net 
prepared” to say I must 5 iy, in fact, after a careful consideration, 1] do not kuow. 

Let us then examine fora moment the validity of the claims of Columbus to the 
high honor of having been the discoverer of America, and inquire first what are the 
proofs of his having existed. We are at once referred of course to a work entitled his 
* Life and Voyages, by Washington Erving.” What's that?) Washington Irving, the 
romance writer’ one of the most distinguished aud popular novelisis of the age? And 
such aman the only biographer of your boasted hero, the discoverer of this Continent! 
Why, you must surely be in jest. But no, such proves to be the fact, that search 
where you will, the only plausibly authentic and credible biography is this said “ Life” 
by Irving. If you wish for proof positive, | can only add, that the ——— Society Li- 
brary has no other. I asm quite certain now that you could not do the cause | am 
advocating a greater service, than to introduce this kind of evidence. A few more 
facts of this sort would make your argumeut decidedly cumulative, so much so indeed 
that 1 would not wouder if it should very soon fall in pieces by its own weight. Lam 
reminded by such argumentation of the remark of a rather quaint old gentlernan on a 
particular occasion, W hen the ouly light in the room wus burning very dimly, that two 


or three more such lights would leave them in total darkness. 


‘The application will be 
obvious. 


But if you so easily eredit this story on the authority of Washington Irving, 
I shall wext expect to hear of your proving the existence of Wouter Van Twiller, or of 


your poting out here im our midst bow fide descendants of the famous Rip Van 
Winkle. 


The statements purporting to be proofs, do not however end with this. Were they 
of the same suicidal nature, [should not by any means have meddled with an idea 


that so manifestly bears nlong with it its own refutation We ure ne xt told that Co- 
lumbus is alluded to by nearly all historians—that there are in addition sundry traditions 
abroad at the present day, in reference to his early life, and that numerous lives and 
biographical sketches were published about his tine, although now unfortunately out 
of print, and all this together ought to convince any man. Why, my good sir, have 
you yet to learn that itis by no means a thing impossible, nor indeed a very unusual 
occurrence, for an author, having planned the main body of his work, to discover by 
some (tothe uninitiated) unaccountable process, old traditions and reminiscences in any 
quantity, which have been made to travel very aecommodatingly down from that day 
to this through all the changes of fortune, unharined? Netice new what @ fine col- 
lection we have in this Life, skillfully interspersed throughout the work, so as to re- 
lieve the tedium of dry narration. For instance, what a pleasing picture is presented 
to us in the often-quoted account of the poor houseless wanderer be gging bread at the 
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door of a Spanish Convent, who, not many years after, by some strange revolution of 
the wheel of the “ Fickle Goddess,” turns out to be the discoverer of the Western 
Cootinent. Who has not found his admiration of the mau greatly increased: who has 
not almost caught himself in the very act of * hero-worship,” after the perusal of 
that thrilling anecdote, and depicted before his “ mind's eye” a full view of the touch- 
ing scene which occurred on that eventful occasion, when he unfolded to the eager 
gaze of a wondering world, the hitherto undiscovered process of making an egg 
stand on its ttle end. I warrant me now the ingenious historian hugged hins@f a 
dozeu tires, in very glee, at the exceeding cleverness he had evinced in having so 
skillfully collected these simple incidents, and woven them into so plausible atale. As 
to the circumstance that other historians have so frequently alluded to this, as though 
an vadoubted point, I think itis plain enough to see why those who were not them- 
selves deceived into its belief, should from motives of self-interest, give their authority 
and lend their influence to the complete establishment of the fable 

But there is still another proof urged by the friends of the Columbus theory, which 
is thought to be a complete knock-down. “ How,” we are asked, “ will you account 
for, or set ve de, this general, nay, this universal belief on the subject!’ We are well 
aware that this #@ an argument of considerable weight, and entitled to more and more 
careful consideration than———we can give it; yet it ws one which cun be satis- 
factoriiy met 

It surely ought not to settle the truth of a tradition beyond the possibility of a doubt, 
that it has gained common credence, the more especially when this tradition is of so 
little practical importance, and, in consequence, so little likely to attract attention 
from a people all engrossed, as we have thus far been, in matters of business. The 
American people have never had an opportunity to canvass this question. Early in 
their existence as a nation, they became so giddy by their first embrace of the God- 
des of Liberty, as to believe unhesitatingly every thing that was told them, “ asking 
no questions for conscience’ sake ;" and from that time to this, in the hurry and bustle 
of active life, no time has been left them to consider matters of mere speculation. Do 
you need proofs of the readiness with which the world yield their assent to even the 
most ridicu'ous of theories? I need only point you to that sect of religious fanatics, 
under * Father Miller,” which increased in so short a time to a really alarming ex- 
tent. Proof as I considered myself against humbug, this was too much for me. I really 
thought at one time that the * Millerium” had come. “ Ex uno disce omnes.” 

But leaving this consideration of the proofs of his existence, let us briefly mention 
one or two things which seem to militate against the truth of this nght- famous Co- 
lumbus theory. We remark then, iv the first place, that the exceedingly diversified, 
and in some instances contradictory accounts of his character, of his life prior to hie 
departure, and of his truly (there is meaning in that word, reader) wonderful passage 
across the Atlantic in three frail barks, (to say nothing of the absurdity of one man's 
sailing in three boats at once,) force us to doubt extremely the verity of the whole re- 
lation. ‘The story that was trumped up of his bones having been scen in Havana, and 
paraded through the streets, while it evinces the fertility of the historian’s imagination, 
and ts 4 farther illustration of the credulity of the people above alluded to, is, neverthe- 
lems, wo de cidedly bungling as to deserve nothing more than @ passing notice 
Again, like the fabled heroes of old. Columbus bas some half dozen different birth- 
ices. ‘The citizens of Piedmont, Genoa,” Placentia, and Savona, all pertinaciously 
um hin as a townsman, according to historians. We are desirous of judging impar- 
ly inthis matter, and to avoid being distracted by these various assertions, quietly 
split the difference, and come tothe couclusion that le could not have been born at all; 
it short, that he never lived For though it is no very uncommon thing for several 
men to have been born in any one place, it is, I think, generally esteemed as nota 
very common thing for a man to have been born in several different places. So curi- 
ous a phenomenon would give evidence of a degree of ubiquity not ordiwarily allot- 
ted to mortals. His parentage too is equally obscure. His biographer puts into the 
mouth of his son somewhere, a remark to this effect, which he doubtless supposed 
Would remove this source of difficulty: “ I care not to trace back my pedigree even 
lo nobility. It is enough for me to have been the son of such a father” These sev- 
tra! facts force us, however unwilling, to view the whole account us little more than 
* fantasy of the brain, and they aid materially in bringing us to the result at which 
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* Adopted by Irving. 
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——. 


I am aiming, viz., the resolving this far-famed Hero, this renowned discoverer, into a 
mere creatare of the imagination. Can I do better thap to introduce to your notice be. 
fore coucluding, what I deem to have been the origin of this beautiful story? the nu. 
cleus around which there have been constant though gradual accretions, until a 
length under skillful cultivation it has swelled into a goodly sized Romance? The firs 
suggestion then I conceive to have been given by the perusal (the only thing in the 
theory iv regard to which 1 doubt) of the Scriptural account of the Deluge, the send. 
jag out of the dove by Noah, to look for land. 

Noah had been in the ark with his family some forty days; without doubt they had 
become wearied with their long coofinement, and at the same time perhaps their 
means of sustenauce was beginuing te fail them. | think we may fairly supppose 
that they were desirous of a new abode. Now I take it the originatur of this Colum. 
bus theory, sre ing the old world overstocked with inhabitants, its soil worn out, anda 
Conseque ut d singer of searcity of provisions, and learning that some one had been 
gent out on the wild waste of waters, to find for the overplus population (Or @ part of 
them) a new dwelling-place, caught at the analogy of their situation, to that of Noah 
in the ark; that in his occasional momeuts of reverie, when transported on the wings 
of his imagination, he had gradually moulded and refined this idea, till it had become 
well-proportioned and comely when he gave it ulterance, and it found a speedy lodg- 
meut iv the minds of his greedy readers, and “ thereby hangs the tale.” 

I am still further confirmed in my belief of this view of the subject by the name 
which is given to this unknown adventurer, for there is something in a name. You 
will recollect that it was a dore that was sent out from the ark. Now this word done 
into Latin, (excuse me, learned reader, if I appeal for a moment to your knowledge 
of the classes,) gives us Columba, from which, after the necessary adjustment of 
genders, the historian has, ina language but little known, and where there is conse. 
quently but little chance of detection, asurname for his hero. ‘Then availing himself 
of the well-kuown pleasing effects of alliteration, by adding the significant (the pe- 
culior sigaification of which, however, | stop not now to analyze) soubriquet of 
Christopher, he ws nicely provided with the euphonious appellation of Christopher Co- 
lumbus. But we are not done yet. For our historian, making shrewd use of the 
name of Noah, the one who sent out the dove from the ark, and summoning to his 
aid another dead language, (as appears from the fact that I) as a prefix, signifies 
* land of”) thus as it were seeming determined to avoid all possible chance of exposure, 
very ingeniously and judiciously selects as the birth-place of his“ fancy’s child,” Genoa. 

Can the candid man ask for anything more! Is there any longer avy room for 
doubt’ And can you any longer withhold your asseut to what I now broadly assert, 
viz. that Christopher Columbus Never Livep? Shall then this people be permitted to 
remain longer in this dreadful delusion? “ Dii meliora.” &e. thus wash my hands 
of the matter, Tf, however, in reading the “ Life and Voyages of Columbus,” one 
wishes only a pleasing pastime for an idle hour, there can be no conceivable objection 
It hath indeed much to recommend it to such a use. Its enchanting style, the simple, 
but vivid descriptions in which it abounds, reveal to us on every page that favorite with 
all his readers, Washington Irving iv full dress—the good-lhumored Knickerbocker, 
the inimitable sketcher with the “crayon.” But ever and anon (if thou hast carefully 
attended to the doctrines herein inculeated) your fancy will picture him almost ready 
to die with laughter when he sees how mightily the world has been taken in with he 
unpreteading tule of Christopher Columbus. Reader, thou art alone. & E. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We have just received another paper of “ Transactions of the Big Nose Club,” 
accompanied with a request to publish them for the gratification of the enthusiastic 
votaries of the science of Mukterology ; but after a calm and mature deliberation, We 
have concluded to refuse it a place in this Magazine. As this step will doubtless sur 
prise inany, and may perhaps give occasion for some remarks, we propose to state the 
rvasous thut have led us to this determination ; and in doing so we must recur to the 
policy we have pursued from the beginuing of our connection with the above mea- 
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tioned Association. Having chanced to hear sometime ago of the formation of the 
club, and feeling our curiosity somewhat excited, and moreover feeling ourselves called 
upon to give whatever promised to be an addition to science in general, a fair chance 
with the public, we requested from one of the members a copy of the proceedings 
for publication The Soc lety fluttered, doubtless, with our request, not only compled 
with it very readily, but even unsolicited, unanimously elected us “printers to the 
Big Nose Club” As we had already, in a measure, committed ourselves, we could 
not well refuse the honor, especially as it promised something more substantial than 
a title, although the notice was accompanied by « cool resolution that we “ were not 
good-looking enough to become members of the club.” 

Immediately upon our election, therefore, we informed the President, that profes- 
sionally, of course, the “ smallest favors would be thankfully received.” In return, 
another paper was given us, which we cheerfully published. We had winked at the 
little streak of superciliousness that had betrayed itself from the first, attributing it to 
the effects of the exhilaration incident to such new and wonderful discoveries. 

What was our astonishment, then, on presenting our bill the other day, to learn 
that the members of the club actually thought that the honor of printing the reports 
of their deliberations, was a sufficient recompense of reward. This was a little too 
much even for our modesty. But we restrained our impetuosity by the philosophic 
reflection, that we had never known a big-nosed man of science who had common 
sense—but silently resolved, as we walked away, not to be everybodys’ printer here- 
afer. But the arrogance of these upstart men of science has of late become still 
more insufferable. We blush to record the gratuitous and unprovoked insult recently 
offered to one of our fraternity—but in justice to ourselves we feel compelled to speak 
out. It seems by a. reference to the minutes of the last meeting, which have been 
very coolly handed us for publication, that sometime during the evening Mr. Simple, who 
had often been seen of late in company with our co-editor, Mr. Habbakuk Quick, urose 
and stated, that at his urgent solicitation this gentleman had consented to present him- 
self as a candidate for admission to the club. Upon this the President arose and ques- 
tioned him respecting his literary and scientific attainments, and it being proved that 
he had uctually written thirteen pages in the last No. of the Yale Literary Maga- 
tine, and moreover had prepared one scientific report for the press, though it was 
whispered that in its preparation his imagination had been more severely tasked than 
any other faculty, the Secretary was ordered to perform the last initiatory ceremony, 
viz.,to measure Mr. Quick's nose. But no sooner had that functionary produced his yard- 
stick, than Mr. Ganderleg sprang to his feet, and protested against the whole proceeding. 
After apologizing for his delay in not expressing his sentiments sooner, he boldly as- 
verted that he could prove Habbakuk to be utterly devoid of principle, and that too in 
the very point which characterized themselves. He declared that he cared not how 
ong Mr. Quick's nose was. It might be long enough to reach into the middle of next 
week, or even longer. But that was of no consequence, so long as his nose was not 
an original one, and he had the documents, and could call witnesses to prove that Mr. 
Habbakuk Quick's nose had been skinned, actually skinned, for the occasion. 

This was too much for the high-minded Habbakuk, so he fainted away, and was 
carried to the bosom of his farnily ina state of insensibility. So heavy was the shock, 
that he has but just begun to walk about, and we fear that he will carry with him to 
his grave the marks on his countenance of that gratuitous insult. Under this accu- 
mulation of aggravating circumstances, we consider it due to our own honor and dig- 
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nity, to separate ourselves from all connection with this new fraternity. And if they 
do not soon learn that even printers are gentlemen, we predict for them @ speedy death 
Kicks will not pass for coppers here ; and if they have not the latter, we advise them 
to be chary of the former. 


The admirers of the distinguished author of “ Ambulinia,” will, doubtless, be grati. 


fied to hear those dulcet strains from him with which it was his wont to beguile our leisure 
momeuts while he was with us. It would seem that not even the terrible carnage of 
Palo Alto has proved suflicieat to divert his genius from its touching devotion to his 
Alma-Muter-in-iaw. From that very spot he has indited a Valentine to Yale, which 
far surpasses al! former flights of his Muse. We trust that as our readers shall fee! 
the inspiring thrill vibrating through every nerve, they will readily yield themselves 
to the impulse, and “ Arise.” But we are detaining them from the—— inspired 
message : 
“Go on old Yale, and still go on, 
Though greatest wonder of the age ; 
We view thy walks by the pearly moon, 
We know you've made both sun and sage. 
Thy deeds are rushing on to Heaven ; 
Rul! on old Vale, forever roll, 
Thy golden wheels by maidens driven, 
Rush on then, girls, and dazzle round, 
For you have kept old Yale embound ; 
Ve rule like spirits in the skies, 
Then students of old Vale: arise!" 8. W. RB. 
Pato Auto, Feb. 14, 1447. 


A xew Coitece Peatonicat.—The New York University Magazine, Vol. I, No. |, 
has just made its appearance. We welcome it heartily, and wish it long life and suc- 
cess. College Magazines geverally have not enjoyed the former blessing. The stu- 
dents of Dartmouth, Cambridge, Amherst, and Williams, have, in turn, started peri- 
odicals, but after living for a year or two they bave languished and ceased to be. 

The Nassau Monthly has reached its sixth year, and gives promise of a vigorous 
manhood The“ Yale Literary” is getting into its thirteenth year, and being of good 
parentage, promises to reach a stil greater age. Our sister Magazine has the good 
fortune to start in a University contaiuing over seven hundred students. Its only en- 
emy is the Babel city about it. But with the talent enlisted, we see no reason to fear 
a failure. We cannot refrain from reprinting a few lines from the No. before us, that 


were suggested by seeing “ a picture of a single Indian pursuing deer amid his native 
forests.” 


“ Like bubble on the fountain, “ His race is swiftly hasting 


Like spray upon the river, To the spirit-land away, 


Like shadow on the mountain, Their images are wasting 


He has passed awny forever. "Neath the finger of decay. 


“ His hunting grounds have perished, 
His villages are burned ; 


By those whom he once cherished, 
The Indian is spurned. 


“ The forests of his childhood 
Have fallen in their pride, 
With the beauty of the wild wood, 
That fringed the flowing tide. 
“ The lake of smiling glances, “ Like the bubble on the fountain, 


In infancy he knew, Like spray upon the river, 


No more in beauty dances 
Around his light canoe. 





Like shadow on the mountain, 
He has passed away forever.” 
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